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Poetry. 


PRIDE. 
BY J. G.SAXE. 

Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 

Among our “ fierce democracie !” 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sheers, 
Not even a couple of rotten peers; 
A thing for laughter, fleers and jeers, 

Is American aristocracy ! 


English and Irish, French and Spanish, 

German, Italian, Dutch and Danish, 

Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration! 

So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 

No heraldry Harvey will ever succeed 
In finding the circulation. 


Depend uponit, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to dppreheiid * 

. You may find it waxed at the other end 

By some plebeian vocation ! 

Or worse than that, your boasted Line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation. 


TRE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
She may not, in the mazy dance, 
With jewelled maidens vie ; 
She may not smile on courtly swain 
With soft, bewitching eye ; 
She cannot boast a form and mien 
That lavish wealth has brought her; 
But, ah, she has much fairer charms, 
The Farmer’s peerless daughter ! 


The rose and lilly on her cheek 
Together love to dwell ; 

Her laughing blue eyes wreathe around 
The heart a witching spell ; 

Her smile is bright as morning’s glow 
Upon the dewy plain, 

And listening to her voice we dream 
That Spring has come again. 


The timid fawn is not more mild, 
Nor yet more gay and free ; 
The lily’s cup is not more pure 
In all its purity ;— 
Of all the wild flowers in the wood, 
Or by the crystal water, 
There’s none more pure or fair than she— 
The Farmer’s peerless daughter ! 


The haughty belle whom all adore, 
On downy pillow lies— 

While forth upon the dewy lawn 
The merry maiden hies ; 

And, with the lark’s uprising song, 
Her own clear voice is heard— 

Ye may not tell whichsweetest sings, 
The maiden or the bird. 


Then tell me not of jewelled fair— ; 
The brightest jewel yet 

Is the heart where virtue dwells 
And innoeence is set! 

The glowof health upon her cheek— 
The grace no rule hath taught her— 

The fairestwreath that beauty twines, } 
Is for the Farmer's daughter! 


IMPROVED AUGUR. 


This is the invention of Mr. William Ash, 
of Sheffield, England. Its object is to pro- 
duce holes of various diameters by one instru- 
ment by having the cutting and guiding parts 
detached, so as to change them at pleasure. 

Figures 1, 2, 3, represent the augur in three 
different positions. Fig. 4 shows its end. A, 
is the spindle. B, the conical screw. C, the 
worm fitted on the spindle. The upper end 
of the worm is made to bear against the stop 


‘D. F, is the cutter: fitted into a mortice in 


the spindle, fastened by Me wedge pices G. 
The cutter F, isshown above in four detached 
positions, fig. 5. The lower end of the worm 
bears against the back of the cutter, and the 
wedge G rests also in a small notch cut in the 
face of the worm, as seen in fig. 3. On tak- 
ing out the wedge the cutter can be taken out 
and also the worm, when another worm or 
cutter of a different size may be attached to 


the spindle. Inthis way the cutter can be 
taken out and sharpened at pleasure. Instead 
of the worm C, the guide figures 6 and 7, are 
sometimes substituted. Fig. 6 is a vertical, 
and fig. 7 a horizontal section. This guide 
consists of a ring K K, having a slightly coni- 
cal screw thread on the outside from which 
extend two wings I I, supporting a thimble L. 
Through this thimble, the spindle A passes, 
and the cutter being applied to bore the wood, 
the opening of the hole is only to be cutin 


the Gist plaucy thom tie ring of the guide io 
firmly screwed into that orifice, and in boring 
the cutter will then be directed by the spindle 
sliding through the thimble. By the worm the 
chips are carried up out of the hole. By the 
guide the chips will rise through the opening 
K and thethimble L. The worm appears to 
be by far the best guide. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC STEBL-YARD. 
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This machine is the invention of Prof. M. | 6. This lever is 43 feet long, with its upper 


Jacobi of St. Petersburg, Russia, one of the 
greatest electricians of the age. A full account 
of it was first published by the Professor in 
the Bulletin of the St. Petersburg Academy. 
ABCD, is the bottom board. EH, are two 


posts. FG, is a cross piece to support a horse 
shoe iron bar K, which is surrounded with cop- 


This bar must be firmly secured to 
the beam. Lis aniron stem divided at the 
top to receive the steel screws a@and b. cd, 
is the axis ef the iron lever M N, which moves 
without much friction between the screws a 


per wire. 


edge tapered. Two anda half inches from 
the cenfral point of this lever, it is made 
strong and is perforated perpendicularly to re- 
ceive a strong pin which terminates above in 
aserew. Underneath this pin is a nut e, fas- 
tened below by a joint piece and above bya 
female screw so as to allow it to move around 
its axis. fg, is a strong piece of brass, in 
which is firmly fixed the anchor P, surround- 
ed with copper wire. The piece of brags has 
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when the bolt is turned on its axis, the brass 

piece and the anchor, may be raised or lower- 

ed perpendicularly, so that the poles of the 

horse shoe may be brought nearer or placed 

farther apart. The end of the lever supports 

a gimbal z, from which a cord passes over the. 
pulley, which supports the weight 2, counter- 

poising the weight to the postO. mn,isa 
shoulder piece with two adjusting screws to 

keep the lever within due bounds, and partly 
so faras the upper screw is concerned to check 
the motion of the lever. After it is counter- 
poised, the battery circuit is completed and 
the magnetic attraction takes. place before the. 
measuring begins. P is a running weight on. 
the small tram wheel wagon, which may be 
moved backwards and forwards between the 
fork like termination of the toothed rod S T, 
in which the ratchet wheel R works. {By 
means of a sliding bar (not visible in the 
sketch,) the latter may be used asa catch so 

that till then the toothed rod can be moved 
freely. The lever must be horizontal, laid’ 
out by a level. The distance from the fulcrum 
of the lever to the point where the weight is 
suspended, is four feet two inches—that is 20 
times the distance from the fulcrum tothe ax-. 
is ofthe pin. The object of the apparatus is 

to perform exact experiments on the liftng 
power of electro magnets, 


RAILROAD NEWS. 


New York and Erie Rallroad. 

This great road commences on the Hudson 
river, about twenty five miles above thiscity. 
From Piermont it proceeds to Dunkirk on 
Lake Erie: -It is constructed-on-the-broad 
guage and 200 miles of it is now finished, viz. 
to Binghampton. The whole length when 
cempleted will be 475 miles. The original 
estimate of the cost of the New York and 
Erie Railroad was $7,000,000, including $1,- 
500,000 formachinery &c. 5 years ago the sum 
of $4,746,950 had been expended, and appa- 
rently very little progress made. It was only 
last winter that the first locomotive and train 
of cars passed from Piermont to Binghamp- 
ton ; at which point the expense had reached 
the sum of $9,802,433, including however, 
some heavy work executed west of Binghamp- 
ton. By next December it is calculated that - 
trains will reach Hornellsville, 77 miles fur- 
ther west,—that is, 301 miles from this city, 
at which time itis supposed the work will 
have cost $13,000,000; when an additional 
$3,000,000; making in all $16,000,000, will be 
required to carry it to the lake shore. 

It is a splendid road and although construc- 
ted at a great expense yetit is calculated that 
when theroad iscompleted it will do an annu- 
al business equal to $3,000,000, at an ex- 
pense of $1,500,000, leaving a net revenue of 
the last named amount ; which, after payment 
of 7 per cent. interests on loan and floating 
debt, amounting to $465,000, will allow of 7 
per cent. dividends, (amounting to $630,000) 
on the $9,000,000 of stock, with a surplus: of 
$345,000 as a sinking fund, applicable to: fhe 
redemption of bonds, of which there may be 
about $7,000,000. 


The citizens of McMinniville, Tenn. have 
taken steps to connect that place by a branch 
with the Chattanooga Railroad. The estima- 
ted cost of the work’ is $180,000, of which 
$50,000 was subscribed up to the 7th inst. and 
the list is rapidly increasing. 


The negociation of the Bonds of the Colum- 
bus and Xenia, Ohio, Railroad, has just been 


| completed by Messrs. Winslow, Lainer & Co. 


The extire amount is $300,000, secured by a 
mortgage on the road, &c. to John J. Palmer, 
trustee, at '7 per cent interest, payable in ten 


acleft in it in which are two bars A (ene only | years and convertible into stock at the plea- 
seen) fastened to the lever. It is evident that { sure of the holders, 
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“Subscribers, inventors, and the Public. 
It is a source of satisfaction to us, as pub- 
lishers of the only weekly journal in this 
country, which is devoted expressly to the in- 
terest of Mechanics, to find that our efforts ara 
so highly appreciated by them. This feeling 
is more than usually manifested by the prompt- 
ness with which they have re-subscribed for a 
continuance’ of the present volume ; and we 
would gladly give place in our columns to the 
gratuitous testimonials that have generally ac- 
companied them—but the want of room for- 
bids it. To old and new subscribers we ten- 
der our grateful acknowledgements for their 
generous aid, and we re-assure them that no 
pains or expense shall be spared on our part 
to render the Scientific American worthy its 


name, and the profession in which we labor.” 


From its commencement up to the present 
time, we have witnessed with unbounded sa- 
tistaction the results of human ingenuity and 
skill and however feeble the effort or unpro- 
fitable some of the results may be, to the ori- 
ginator, the spirit is worthy of commendation 
and encouragement. We not unfrequently 
meet with individuals who from ignorance, 
and ill-breeding ridicule the zeal, efforts and 
productions of honest but poor inventors, they 
should be aware of this fact, that the poorest 
invention upon record doubtless cost its ori- 
ginator more hours of deep reflection, than 
they employ upon one subject in the whole 
course of their existence, and hence the neces- 
sity of exercising the charity due the prompt- 
ing of genius which seeks the encouragements 
rather than the buffetings of the world. A truly 
inventive mind is never at rest, but is continu- 
ally gathering new thoughts and devising new 
plans whereby they can be brought to sub- 
serve useful purposes. The history of Archi- 
medes affords a beautiful illustration of the 
power and longings of the mechanical mind 

We find that afler having exhausted all the sci- 
entific knowledge that Syracuse his native 
city afforded him, he repaired to other coun- 
tries to farther adorn a genius that lives in the 
remembrance of minds capable of appreciating 
his motives. Of his pecuniary condition little 
is known, but many of the most eminent me- 
chanics known in history were compelled to 
struggle against the most overwhelming adver- 
sities of fortune, and although regarded (more 
in ancient than modern times) as wild enthu- 
siasts, yet in despite of every obstacle their 
achievments have shed lustre upontheirname 
and country. Whether Roger Sherman ever 
produced an invention or not, it is sufficient to 
know that his early advantages were limited 
to such an.extent, that he toiled 6 years as an 
honest, and povr mechanic, but by perseve- 
rance—wholy unaided he accomplished re- 
suits, familiar to every school boy. Itis our 
highest object to stimulate and encourage me- 
chanies to bring out tke results of their genius, 
and to opena medium through which they can 
avail themselves of the general improvements 
going on in the industrial arts. We recognize 
no moral difference between the rich and the 
poor mechanic, the one is as equally entitled 
to the protection of hisrights as the other, and 
we shall never depart from this course, so far 
as-our influence can be exerted to sustain it. 


Alabama Coal. 

The British mail steamers stopping at Mobile 
have used the Alabama coal, ard find it equal 
in every respect to the Welsh coal. The Ala- 
bamiars talk of forming associations for min- 
ing and transporting it downthe river, for the 
supply of national mail and merchant steam- 
ers plying onthe Gulf. 


Tennessee Cotton Manufacture. 
The entire stock ($30,000) in a new cotton 


manufacturing establishment proposed to be. 


erected near McMinnville, (Tennessee,) is 
subscribed for, and measures are to be taken 
for procuringall the requisite materials for 
erecting the necessary buildings. It is the in- 
tention to run 2000 spindles and 60 looms. 


Scientific American. 


New Application of India Rubber. 

The Liverpool Albion describes an inge- 
nious application of caoutchouc, or prepared 
India rubber, and which shows the expanding 
power of the preparation. It has been made 
and patented by Mr. Sangster, of Regent Street, 
London, fora very useful purpose. Itis to su- 
persede springs of metal for the expansion of 
parasols, and for compressing the ribs of them, 
and of similar articles. The India rubber is 
prepared by a chemical process. or by some 
process of science made into the shape of a 
small pipe or hose ; it is also vulcanized. By 
these means the elastic power and the tenaci- 
ty of the gum are increased to a perfectly 
marvellous degree. A small ring of the ma- 
terial so prepared, less in width than the 
eighth of an inch, is cut from the pipe, and 
placed around the top of the ribs. When the 
ribs are expanded, the elastic power ot the 
ring enables it to be stretched so as to suit the 
exigency, while its leverage and power of con- 
traction are so great, that directly the power 
is removed by which the expansion is secur- 


The Epidemic in Worcester Co. Mass. 

It has been already stated than an alarming 
disease existed at Milbury and Sutton, called 
by some the spotted fever and by others the 
cholera. A post mortem examination of one 
who recently died shows (according to acom- 
munication in the Worcester Spy,) that the 
disease is what is called by scientific men 
cerebao-spinal meningitis, or in common lan- 
guage, inflammation [of one or more,] of the 
membranes investing the brain and spinal 
marrow. Its likeness to the spotted fever or 
the cholera is only its likeness to all disease 
which makes a sudden and profound impres- 
sion upon the nervous system. The inflama- 
tion in the case examined had gone to suppu- 
ration, the forming of prurient matter. <A 
milder form would constitute what is called 
dropsy of the brain. A similar epidemic 
prevailed toa frightful extent among the sol- 
diers of the French army in 1839. 


{xplosion of a Great Gasometer. 
The inhabitants of Edinburg were started a 
short time ago by a vibration which shook 


ed, it forces the ribs together, and keeps them | many of the houses in their foundations and 


firmly compressed. 


This prepared india rubber about which our streets. 


threw down several people in one of the 
A gas holder of the Edinburg Gas 


contemporary across the water makes such a} Company, by some means caught fire and con- 


fuss about, and which is so very curious to 
some of our papers here, is nothing more nor 
less that a ring of Goodyear’s American vul- 
canized India rubber, applied to an umbrella. 
Wonderful new invention truly. 


Electro-Magnetic Clock. 

Ten thousand dollars have been appropria- 
ted by Congress to Professor Locke, Cincin- 
nati, to pay him for the use of his late in- 
vention by the government of the United 
States, (not, however, tomake it free to indi- 
viduals,) and fora Clock upon his plan, to be 
erected by him at the National Observatory, 
at Washington. Professor Locke is now on 
his way to the Atlantic cities, to engage such 
artisans as may have excelled in their profes- 
sion to execute the clock for the National Ob- 
selyatory, having determined that it shall be a 
specimen of American skil] and ingenuity. 


Te Gore hes o SS81a. 

The constantly increasing productiveness 
of these mines renders them a matter of con- 
siderable interest. They were first worked in 
1819, their existence having been previously 
proved by the presence of considerable quan- 
tities of gold in the sand of the Ural rivers; 
in that year upwards of 1€00 pounds weight 
of metal was procured. This quantity has 
been steadily increasing during every suc- 
ceeding year, and in 1846 amounted to more 
than 68,880 lbs. weight. The total weight ob- 
tained since 1819 is 537,400 lbs. This amount 
includes the produce of certain Siberian mines 
as Well as those of the Ural mountains, and 
the quantity obtained by washing the sand of 
the Ural rivers. 

By all the accounts which have as yet been 
received from Calitornia, the gold of the Ural 
mountains is as dust in the balance. 


A Strange Animal. 


Col. Fremont has recently dispatched to 
Corpus Christi an extraordinury animal which 
his party succeeded in capturing, after a 
three days’ chase, in the neighborhood of the 
River Gila. A letterreceived from one of 
Col. Fremont’s party by a merchant in St. 
Louis, describes it as an animal resembling a 
horse in evéry particular, except that it is 
completely covered with aclose curly wool 
resembling camel’s hair in color and the fine- 
ness of its texture. It has no mane, and its 
tail islike an elephant’s. The animal possesses 
wonderful agility, leaping over obstructions 
ten feet high with all ease. 

[This must be one of the one third horse, 
one third sheep and one third elephant breed 
—none of the alligator it seems. 


Large Casting. 

The second bed plate for the engine of the 
steamship Ohio, was cast on Wednesday last 
week at Secor & Co.’s Iron Works, fvot of 9th 
st. this city. Four furnaces were charged 
with 43 tons of metal, which were transferred 
to the mould by 120 workmen, by means of 
cranes and buckets. The weight of the cast- 
ing is about 35tons. The engines of the Ohio 
Will be 90 inches diameter and 8 feet stroke. 


tinued to blaze with great fury until gradual- 
ly aa the gas was consumed, the gas-holder 
immersed in the tank amongst the water be- 
neath, and the conflagration was ultimately 
extinguished by means of wet blankets and 
coarse sacking being spread over its scattered 
remains. There was a mystery about the mat- 
ter,as the gasometer was completely isolated, 
surrounded by a wall, and no fire or combus- 
table allowed inside. There were in the gas- 
holder at the time nearly 3,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas, the greater portion of which would of 
course be consumed. The total damage was 
estimated at about $2,000. 


: How to Extract Teeth. 

The Wheeling Times gives the following 
account of tooth raising which appears to be 
both novel and effective. 

‘© An individual of this town, while despe- 
rate under the toothache, resolved on the sum- 
Mary method of blowing ud his refractory 
grinder. It wasanimmense masticator—hav- 
ing an excavation equal, in the extent, to the 
cavity of agun-barrel. With the assistance 
ot his helpmate, he dried out the cavity—filled 
it with gunpowder—pounded in a wad of cot- 
ton, and with ared hot knitting-needle, set 
fire to the mine, when a most tremendous ex- 
plosion took place. The jaw bone was reat 
in twain ; the offending tooth demolished, and 
with it three others, against which there was 
no cause of complaint, The poor man found 
himself prostrated on the floor, minus four 
teeth, beSides having his face much burnt.” 


Camphine. 

The Maine Farmer tells of a chap in Gar. 
diner, who took a gill of camphene in mis- 
take for gin, but whose life was saved by a 
most ingenious process. After the stomach 
pump andall common means of restoration 
had been tried in vain, the grocer’s clerk sim- 
ply run a wick down the patient’s throat, 
touched a blaze to it and burned out the cam- 
phine! Instant restoration was the conse- 
quence. 


Lubricating Material for Boots, 

Take seneca oil any quantity, and dissolve 
as much gum elastic in it as it will take, warm 
it and apply it to your boots and shoes. It will 
make the leather impervious to water and keep 
it very soft and pliable. I have tried it and 
found it to answer well. The oil will dissolve 
the gum very slowly. Fish oil will doas well. 


Hurricane in Kentucky. 
A great hurricane occurred last week in 


Kentucky, passing over the beautiful villages 
of Shelbyville and Beardstown, and over the 
adjacent counties, prostrating and destroying 
nearly everything in its course, tearing up 
trees, blowing down dwellings and spreading 
general destruction in its course. Thedam- 


age to property is said to have been terrible, | 


and many lives were lost. 


The Ballard Vale, (Mass.) Machine Shop, 


cost, within two years, $150,000, has been 
soldat auction for the sum of $68,650. 


nae 


Vermont Sugar. 

The Green Mountain Freeman says, that 
‘the amount of maple sugar made annually in 
Vermont, according to the best estimates we 
can obtain, is about five millions of pounds.— 
Our present population is not far from three- 
hundred thousand. This will give a frac- 
tion over 16 pounds to each inhabitant of the 
State, or about 100 pounds to every family of 
six, and to all other families a proportional 
amount. This cannot be more than half the 
quantity which is consumed by the inhabi- 
tants. With our noble maple forests, the 
finest, perhapsin the world, and with thein- 
ducement to furnish themselves and others: | 
with a more sweet, pure, exquisite in flavor 
than can be extracted from any other sub- 
stance on earth, will not our farmers this sea- . 
son try to swell the amount heretofore made ? 
Let those, whose tastes so decide, use other 
sugars if they will; you can, after supplying 
yourselves, send the surplus, by our coming. 
railroad, to the cities, where, if it is well 
made, it will always command handsome pri- 
ces.” 

Copper and Silver in Michigan. 

The Adrian Watchtower says that the Mi- 
nesota Copper Mining Company have found 
at a distance of 30feet below the surface of 
the ground, a rich lode of copper ore, seven 
feet wide, with a vein four inches thick, con- 
taining considerable silver, and on one side 
of this, a vein of pure copper, nine inches 
thick. They have followed this twelve feet 
in depth, and 10 feet in length, and find nei- 
ther end or bottom. Another shaft sunk at 
a distance of 160 feet, strikes the same vein 
of pure copper. The stock of this company is 
now considered worth 300 per cent premium. 


The Sea Serpent seen Again. 

Captain Adams, of the schooner Lucy and 
Nancy, from New York to Jacksonville, re- 
ports in a Florida paper having seen the Sea 
Serpent on Sunday, 18th of February, about 
9 o’clock, when off the south point of Cum- 
berland I., about 12 miles fromthe St. John’s 
bar. It was seen by the Capt., crew, and 
passengers. The description they give of it 
z omicers OF the 
British frigate Dedalus, and reported some 
time since in the English papers. 
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Kallroad Travel from Albany West. 

The constant and vexatious stoppages and 
delays in changing cars on tke various rail- 
roads between Albany and Buffalo having gi- 
ven rise to innumerable complaints, a through 
train will be put on this spring, which will 
only stop at Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, 
Auburn, Geneva, Canandaigua, Rochester and 
Attica. An accommodation through traia will 
tollow to pick up way passengers. This is in 
effect, a step towardsthe conselidation of these 
various railroads. 

‘Rallroad In Missourt. 

The bill appropriating ten thousand dol- 
lars for the survey of the Missouri and Mia- 
sissippi Railroad, extending from Lexington 
on the Missouri river to Ohio city on the Mis- 
sissippi river, at its confluence with the Ohio, 
has become a law. This may be considered 
the commencement of a prudent system of 
internal improvements by the State of Missou- 
ri, andas that State is out of debt, it can well 
develope its vast mineral and agricultural 
wealth. 


California Prices by the last accounts were 
receding for some articles, thougk others kept 
up. A mercantile letter of the 26th Decem- 
ber, reports the last sales of flour at 12a $14 
instead of $25, as before. Liquors of all kinds 
kept up ; ale and porter have advanced, and 
sold at auction at $18 per doz. Lumber has 
advanced, from 100 to $125 per M., and will 
go higher. American vessels are much wan- 
ted to coast, and freights are high. Seamen’s 
wages are 50 a $60 per month. At least six- 
teen vessels were known to be on their way 
from Chili, loaded mostly with breadstuffs and 
provisions. 


At the February term of the court in Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., the Judge decided that a 
turnpike company could not recover toll of a 


'traveller, by suit, upon his refusal to pay af- 
with all the tools, buildings, lands, &c. which 


ter he had been permitted to pass through a 
gate—that the only compulsory power inves- 


The | ted in these companies is the privilege of clo- 


purchaser was C. L. Hayward, Esq. of Boston. | sing the gate upon those refusing to pay. 
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For the Scientific American, 
The Honey Bee. 


Where can we find so great a source of pro- 
fit, without money and without price, as the 
little honey bee affords ; yet we do not avail 
ourselves of her labors to the hundredth part 
of the extent that we might. And what is 
equally strange, no man in this country has 
ever thrown a ray ot light, comparatively 
speaking, on this subject through the press.— 
It is terra incognita to all, save the tradi- 
tionary whims and notions in regard to the 
Management of this insect, that have passed 
down from the days of Aristotle and Pliny 
(who were apiarians in their day) to the pre- 
sent time. 

Iam now making an effort to dispel the 
clouds of moral darkness that hover over the 
proper management of bees, and aronse the 
dormant spirit that exists on this subject ge- 
nerally, among those who are the most deeply 
interested in the advancement of apiarian sci- 
ence. This subject is so vast in all its rami- 
fications that one can barely introduce it in 
an article like this ; yet I will briefly refer to 
a few points of interest, in the eccnomy and 
‘habits of this insect. 

The relation of the queen to the family and 
facts pertaining to her, are, perhaps, the most 
wonderful of any branch of the subject. It 
is probably pretty well known, that every as- 
sociation of bees is composed of ene queen, 
from 5000 to 10,000 workers, generally ; and 
some 500 drones. The queen is the gover- 
ness of the whole family, and is the alpha and 
omega—the prime mover—the all in all of 
every community. She producesall the eggs 
amounting to 30,000 annually in some cases. 
The most singular feature pertaining to royal- 
ty, is the manner in which queens are produ- 
ced. The same egg that produces a worker, 
will also produce a queen, largerand differing 
entirely in her organic structure from a work- 
er. There are only two kinds of eggs laid by 
the queen, viz. those that produce workers 
and those that produce drones. In the spring 
about the beginning of May, the first measures 
are taken to produce young queens to go off 
withswarms. The first thing done, is to con- 
struct several royal cells, which are always 
made to hang: vertically ; whereas, all other 
cells are placed horizontally, or nearly so.— 
The shape of a royal cell and its size is near- 
er to that of a peanut, with one end open, and 
the nut extracted, than any thing else that it 
can be likened to. When these cells are part- 
ly constructed, the egg is laid therein, and af- 
terwards the cell is completed. As soon as the 
eggbursts its integament, and the Zarva or grub 
appears,the workers provide a different food tor 
it, from that fedto other larve, and which has 
been termed ‘royal jelly.’ The grub is fed with 
this jelly for the space of four days, when the 
cell is sealéd over by the workers, and the 
grub then enters the pu pa or chrysalis state, 
in which it remains about twelve days, and 
then emerges from its prison a perfect queen ! 
This is no hypothesis, or visionary theory ; but 
truth truly demonstrated. Now, the same 
egg, if placed in a worker cell, would have 
produced only a worker. As proof positive of 
this allegation, I will state what I have many 
times done with my own hands, and beheld 
the result with my own eyes.” I have taken 
apiece of comb that contained nothing but 
worker-eggs, from hives where it was out of 
the question that. there could be any want, 
or probability of raising queens, andI have 
placed such piece of comb in an empty hive 
—then forced bees enough into said hive to 
make arespectable family, every one of which 
were workers, and the workers at once com- 
menced building a few royal cells (they build 
several to be sure of raising one queen,) and 
placed the worker eggs therein, and at the 
end of sixteen days I have witnessed perfect 
queens issue therefrom. This fact I have tes- 
ted agreat many times in the formation of ar- 
tificial swarms, and it is upon this basis, that 
this valuable discovery, the art of producing 
swarms at pleasure, rests. T. B. Miner. 

We noticed Mr. Miner’s Manual on the Bee, 
last week. Full details of the system are 
found therein. 


Great Britain produces annually 31,500,000 
tons of coal ; Belgium, 4,960,077 ; United 
States, 4,400,000; Prussia, 3,500,000 aud Aus- 
tria, 700,000. ; 


The Photographometer. 

This is an instrument invented by Mr. A. 
Claudet, of Paris, for indicating to the Photo- 
grapher, the intensity of the chemical rays 
and the same time the sensitiveness of his pre- 
paration, a full description of which was com- 
municated by the inventor to the Paris Aca- 
demy of Science. 

The apparatus is very simple, and serves 
equally for processes on paper or on metallic 
plates. It indicates the intensity of the che- 
mical rays at all moments of the day during at- 
mospheric variations, and at the instant we 
may wish to operate. It serves also to com- 
pare the degree of sensitiveness of the differ- 
ent photographic preparations. 

Fer an instrument of this kind, it is impor- 
tant in the first place to have a motion always 
uniform, without complicated or expansive 
mechanism. This is obtained by a means foun- 
dedupon the principle of,the fall of bodies 
sliding down an inclined plane. The sensi- 
tive surface is exposed to the light by the ra- 
pid and uniform passage of a metal plate hav- 
ing openings of different lengths which fol- 
low a geometric progression. [It is evident 
that the exposure to light will be the same for 
each experiment, because the plate furnished 
with the proportional openings falls always 
with the same rapidity, the height of the fall 
being constant, and the angle of the inclined 
plane the same. Each opening of this move- 
able plate allows the light to pass during the 
same space of time, and the effect upon the 
sensitive surface indicates exactly the intensi- 
ty of the chemical rays. The rapidity of the 
fall may be augmented or diminished by alter- 
ing the inclination of the plane by means ofa 
graduated arc, furnished with a screw, by 
which it may be fixed at any angle. The same 
result may be obtained by modifying the height 
of the fall or the the weight of the meveable 
plate. The photogonic surface, whether it be 
the Daguerreotype plate, the Talbotype paper, 
or any other preparation sensitive to light, is 
placed near the bottom of the inclined plane. 
It is covered by a thin plate of metal pierced 
with circular holes, which correspond to the 
openings of the moveable plate at the moment 
of the passage of the latter, during which ,the 


sensitive surface reccives the light wheicve. 
the circular holes leave it exposed. 

By placing beneath each series of holes a 
different sensitive surface,—each of these 
surfaces will, during the fall of the moveable 
plate, recejve the same proportion of the same 
light, and thus their different degrees of sen- 
sitiveness may be compared. Iv this manner 
we learn the comparative sensitiveness of dif- 
ferent preparations of the iodide, of the bro- 
mo-iodide and chloro-iodide of silver, and of 
the various photogenic papers; for it is indis- 
pensable, in making an exact comparison, to 
operate with the samelight, and during strict- 
ly the same space of time, as it is known that 
the light varies from one minute to another. 

M. Claudet announces a very extraordinary 
fact which this apparatus has furnished him 
with. He does not give it as the result ofa 
calculation mathematicaliy correct; but he 
cannot be far from the truth in stating, that 
the pure light of the sun modifies*he bromo- 
iodized silver plate, communicating to it an 
affinity for mercurial vapor which produces, 
the white image in the Daguerreotype, in a 
space of time which cannot be much mere 
than the thousandth part of a second. M. 
Claudet made the experiment in the following 
manner :—He let the light of the sun fall up- 
on the plate through an opening of a milime- 
tre, whilst this opening passed over a space of 
350 millimetres in one quarter of a second, as 
near as he could judge; this light could not 
therefore have acted on the plate during much 
more than the 1-1000th part of a second, ne- 
vertheless an inconceivably short space of time 
sufficed to produce a decided effect. 

M. Claudet suggests the following applica- 
tions of his photographometer—to ascertain: 
What is the effect of the compound light, and 
that of the different separated rays of the solar 
spectrum ? How much photogenic light is lost 
by reflection from parallel mirrors, prisms, 
and other substances, and by refraction through 
lenses? The proportion of photogenic rays 
in the lights obtained from various sources, 
including that produced by electricity ? Ifthe 
photogenic light varies with the height of the 


atmosphere and with the changes of ternpe- 
rature? If it is affected by the electrical state 
of the atmosphere? In fine, what is the pro- 
portion of the photogenic rays at each hour of 
the day, and at different points in space at a 
given moment? 


The Charm of Cleanliness. 
Awhite-yellow shirt on a man, said Wil- 
liam Cobbett, speaks at once the character 
of his wife ; and be youassured, that she will 
not take with your dress, pains which she 
never takes with her own. Thenthe manner 
of putting on the dress, is no bad foundation 
for judging,—if it be careless, slovenly or if it 
do not fit proper. No matter its mean qual- 
ity ; mean as it may be, it may be neatly and 
trimly put on ; and ifit be not, take care of 
yourself, for, as you will find to your cost, 
a slovenin one thing is a sloven in all things. 
The country people judge greatly from the 
state of covering of the ankles; and if it be 
not clean and tight, they conclude that all 
{out of sight is notas itoughtto be. Look at 
the shoes ; if they be trodden on one side loose 
on the foot, or run down at the heel, it is a 
very bad sign ; and, as to slipshod, though at 
coming down in the morning, and even before 
daylight, make up your mind to a rope, ra- 
ther than live with a slipshod wife. Oh! 
how much women lose by inattention tothese 
matters ? 
it to their wives ; but they think about it; they 
envy their luckier neighbors ; and in numer- 
ous cases, consequences the most serious arise 
from this apparently trifling cause. Beauty 
is valuable ; itis one of the ties, and a strong 
tie too; that, however, cannot last to an old 
age ; but the charm ef cleanliness never ends 
put with life itself. 


A Classical Rebuke. 

One evening a short time since Professor 
Wines advertised a gratuitous lecture at New- 
ark, on the Theory of the Government. At 
the hour of commencement, the audience be- 
ing very small, the Professor administered the 
following neat, classical, and pungent rebuke. 

“ Plato when delivering lectures in Athens, 
sometimes had Aristotle for his only hearer ; 


on which occasion he was accustomed to pro- ; 


ceed with his lecture as usual, remarking that 
when he had Aristotle, for a hearer, he had 


the better half of Athens. On the same prin- 
ciple, I may congratulate myself on my audi- 
ence this evening.” 

It is a fact, that many ef the best standard 
productions, were delivered to almost empty 
halls. When Handel was alive many of his 
pieces were performed before very thin au- 
diences. On such occasions the great musician 
used good kumoredly to observe ‘‘ oh never 
mind, the music will sound all the better.” 


The Folding of Newspapers. 

The rapidity with which newspapers are 
folded by lads in the large establishments of 
our cities, is a matter of wonder to those not 
initiated in the mysteries of newspaper life.— 
This astonishing speed is attained, by a spirit 
of competition, and the ambition to excel 
among the boys. 

As aspecimen of the speed of these youth- 
ful folders, the Boston Journal mentions the 
fact that a lad employed in that office, folds 
papers at the rate of thirty-five per minute 
with three folds ; twenty-nine per minute 
with four folds, and twenty-six per minute 
with five folds. He was able to keep jace 
with the press which worked off from 1000 to 
1200 papers per hour. 


American Oranges. 

The Mobile Herald says that since the des- 
tructive hurricane in Cubaa few years since, 
the Mobile fruit market had .been supplied 
chiefly with Creole oranges raised in that 
neighborhood, Pascagvola and on the ‘ coast” 
near New Orleans. These oranges are gen- 
erally larger than those raised in the neigh- 
borhood of Havana, and much superior in 
flaver. The Herald contends that a number 
of locations might be selected on the bay and 
neighboring islands, where the orange would 
thrive admirable and scarcely ever be injured 
by frost. It instances the case of a person 
whorealizesfrom $800 to 1000 annually from 
about thirty orange trees cultivated in a gar- 
den some milessouth of that city. The fruit 
is said to be delicious and of most exquisite fla- 
vor. 
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Men, in general, say nothing about | - 


Winter in Spitzbergen. 

The single night of this dreadful country 
begins about the 30th of October, the sun then 
sets, and never appears tillabout the 10th of 
February. A glimmering indeed continues 
some weeks after the setting of the sun ; then 
succeed clouds and thick darkness, broken 
by the light of the moon, which is as lumin- - 
ous asin England, and during this long night 
shines with unfading lustre. The cold strength- 
ens with the year, and the sun is ushered in 
with an unusual severity of frost. By the 
middle of March the cheerful light grows 
strong, Arctic foxes leave their holes, and the 
sea-fowl resort in great numbers to their breed- 
ing places. Thesunsetsno more after the 
14th of May ; the distinction of day and night 
is then lost. In the height ofsummer the sun 
has heat enough to melt the tar on the decks 
of ships; but from August its power declines, 
itsets fast. After the middle of Septemberday 
is hardly distinguishable, and by the end of 
October takes a long farewell to this country ; 
the earth becomes frozen, and winter reigns 
triumphant. 


Advice in Poultry Keeping. 

A correspondent of the Agricultural Gazette 

says that it depends upon the following plan 
for the successful rearing and keeping of poul- 
try. 
1. To have two breeds—a few to hatch and 
rear the chickens, and twice the number of 
everlasting layers, as eggs are more profitable 
than chickens ; 2. To get a hatch as early as 
possible in spring, and to keep them well— 
these never cast their feathers like the old 
birds, and if they begin to lay in autumn, lay 
more or less all winter; 3. Never to keep old 
fowls, (none but favorite fowls ought to be 
kept more than two years;) old hens lay lar- 
ger eggs than pullets, but not nearly so many ; 
4. To give them the best barley, and as much 
as they could pick up once a day in summer, 
and twice in the winter; they are not only 
more profitable, well kept, but the eggs are 
better. The two best breeds are the spotted 
Dorkings for sitting, and the Pheasant breed 
for laying. 


Population of the United States. 
From the report ‘of 1848, submitted“to-Cor-: 
gress by the Commissioner of the Patent Of- 
fice, it appears that the present population of 
the United States is estimated at 21,686,600.. 
The number allotted to each State is as fol- 
lows: Maine, 615,000 ; New Hampshire, 308,- 
000; Massachusetts, 875,000; Rhode Island, 
135,000; Connecticut, 340,000; New York 2,- 
880,000; Vermont,310,000 ; New Jersey,425,- 
000; Pennsylvania, 2,220,000 ; Delaware, 85,- 
000 ; Maryland, 510,000; Virginia, 1,295,000; 
North Carolina, 780,000; South Carolina, 
620,000 ; Georgia, 825,000; Alabame, 716,000 ; 
Mississippi, 670,000 ; Ohio, 1,980,000 ; Louisi- 
ana, 490,000 ; Tennessee, 980,000 ; Kentucky, 
890,000; Indiana, 1,000,000 ; Illinois, 800,000; 
Missouri, 589,000 ; Arkansas, 200,000; Iowa, 
150,000 ; Michigan, 420,000: Wisconsin, 250,- 
000 ; Florida, 80,000 ; Texas, 150,000; District 
of Columbia, 48,000; Oregon, 50,000. 


~ 


Good Too!is, 

It is a bad sign tosee a mechanic sawing 
away with a bad saw, taking two hours to saw 
a plank that could be cut up in one, by sim- 
ply spending twenty minutes in sharpening 
his tool. It is a bad sign tosee a broken win- 
dow mended with an old hat ; so it is equally 
as bad a sign to see a mechanic hewing away 
with a broad axe sharpened with a rasp. 

It is just about as pleasant to be shaved with 
a file, as to plane a board with a notched pla- 
ning chisel. Good tools neatly arranged, are 
evidences of skill, wisdom and taste. 


A Fiy’s Speed. 

By faircemparison of sizes, what is the 
swiftness of a race-horse clearing his mile a 
minute to the speed of the fly cutting through 
her third of the same distance in the same 
time ? And what the speed of our steaming 
giants, the grand puffers of the age, compared 
with the swiftness of our tiny buzzers, of 
whom a monster train, scenting their game 
afar, may even follow patridges and pheasants 
on the wings of steam in their flight as friend- 
ly offerings ? 


The navigation of the Hudson is now fairly 
open and the regular steamboats in full play. 
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“New Inventions. 


New Screw Wrench and Hammer. 

Mr. Geo. W. Lee, of McWilliamstowa, Pa. 
has invented a new combination of a screw 
wrench, hammer and driver. 
permanent and does not form part of the jaw, 
but is as it were, the butt of the handle. The 
handle is divided through the middle, the up- 
per part forming the jaws, which are opened 
and closed by set screws. The driver is made 
to fit into a groove in the jaw, and when not 
needed, it is taken out and placed securely in 
the lower slit between the jaws. It is a good 
wrench and hammer, and performs the same 
office as Mr. Lewis’s, of Worcester, Mass.— 
No person would have supposed that two 
tools to do the same work, could be construc- 
ted so entirely different, and both good. This 
is the age of improvement—and good tools 
are most requisite simple machines, that, bene- 
ficially for the community, can exercise the 
genius of our inventors. Measures have been 
taken to secure a patent. 


Improvement in Steam Engines. 

The Boston Times says that a new engine 
built by Messrs. Corliss & Nightingale, of Pro- 
vidence, R. I. embraces improvements by Mr. 
Corliss, by which the firmness and durability 
of the machine is increased, and the amount 
of fuel greatly reduced. All steam flouring 
mills used heretofore, we understand, have 
been subject to the difficulty of an unsteady 
motion, which renders them almost worthless 
for flouring purposes. But the engine here 
uséd; having had a cample'te and careful trial, 
fully overcomes this difficulty, and produces a 
motion entirely perfect. It is the first that has 
ever been able to accomplish this thing ina 
ffouring mill.” 


There are many steam flouring mills in this 
State that are anything but worthless for 
‘flouring purposes. Our engineers will cer- 
tainly be surprised to hear that no engine 
heretofore built has been able to run with 
‘steadiness. 


New Grain Sower and Planter. 

Mr. P. Seymour, of East Bloomfield, N. Y. 
has invented a machine for drilling land and 
for sowing corn and other seeds in drills, This 
‘machine drillsand plants or sows quite a num- 
ber of drills at once. The grain is conveyed 
down through tubes through the drill teeth 
which are hollow. The seed or grain is kept 
ina seed box above, which communicates with 
thé'drill tabes and is allowed to pass down 
and be shut off by a plate that coversthe con- 
duits of the grain, the said plate, having a reci- 
procating motion imparted to it as the machine 
is moved forward, so as to shut off and open 
the grain passages and let down the seed into 
the.drills. The drill teeth canall be lifted up 
from the ground again by a windlass and lever, 
and as the body of the machine is like a wagon, 
moving on wheels, it forms a very conveni- 
ent and excellent apparatus for the intended 
purpose especially as the drill is now held 
to be far superior to other modes of plant- 
ing. Measures have been taken to secure a 
patent. 


A New Gold Washer. 


There have been quite a number of gold 
washers brought befere the public since the 
discovery of California gold. We have seen 
not afew of them—some very good and others 
totally worthless. We have examined one in- 
vented by Mr. W: H. Danforth of Salem, Mass. 
(an engraving of which we will try and pub- 
lish in a few weeks,) which appears to pos- 
sess many excellent qualities. It provides 
for the scooping ef deposits from the golden 
‘streams, and the lifting of the water by very 
suitable pumps, and washing the deposits up- 
on a corrugated apron, which is generally es- 
teemed the best mode of washing. 


The hammer is | 


Scientific American. 


Gun Cotton asa Locomotive Power. 

A late English paper announces that ex- 
periments had been made to test the value of 
gun cotton asa propelling power, and with 
considerable success. It appears that this ex- 
plosive material, when twisted or matted 
burns slowly as wished, depending on the 


the tightness of the twist, or the extent of 
compression. Thus consumed, the product is 
made to pass into a vulcanized globe, 13 inch 
thick, which expands considerable, and 
thence acting on pistons, drives the wheel of 
asmall phaeton or a Bath chalr. 

It will never set the Hudson River on fire. 


NETTLETON AND BARTLETT'S DUMPING CAR. 


This is a Railroad Dumping Car, recently 
secured by patent to Messrs. Nettleton & 
Bartlett, Car Manufacturers, Springfield Mass. 
This engraving is a transverse section and it 
will at once be understood, as it exhibits 
clearly the principle of its construction and 
operation. 

A A, are the wheels represented on the rails 
of the track. B, is the axle. C, is the end 
timber of the truck. E, is an iron rack bolt- 
ed tothe timber C. It has a flange on the 
outside and the rack is only seen inside. D, 
is the wagon. This wagon has a longitudinal 
axle running from end to end, firmly secured 
te the bottom or the wagon, and allowed to 
workin proper bearings. F, is a strong pi- 
nionon the end of the axle, andE a rack on 
on the truck. The pinion F, meshes into 
the rack and on one end of the axle is a crank 
lever G, seen by the section lines on the oth- 


er side, which o 
6 wagon to either side of the track to 


dump its load. NN, are two friction pulleys 
secured on the under side of the wagon, and 
on the central cross sleeper of the truck, isa 
rail I, which runs along and projects at an in- 
clination over the side of the truck, so that it 
will be observed that every thing is planned 
to operate the loaded wagon with the least ex- 
pense of power. For greater security, the 
wagon is attached to the truck by chains that 
allow it to go to the tilting point and no fur- 
ther. On the bottom of the wagon are lever 
catches H H, which catch into vertical latches 
on the doors while the wagon is receiv- 
ing its load or moving on the track, but when 
the wagon is sliding over the incline rail at 
the side, the inside end of the lever catch 
is thrown out by cams projecting from the 
truck, and the door K is thrown open as re- 
presented above. L L, are two arms at- 
tached to the doors, not essential to its gene- 
ral operation, but are convenient. M, is a 
lever catch on the end of the wagon to re- 
tain the lever G, and keep the pinion F im- 
mevable on therack. This car is intended for 
coal, brick or any other freight carried in open 
cars. It is far superior to the kind heretofore 
in use, called the arc or rocker car which re- 
ceived its tonage wholly upon two points of 
the arc, which is attached to the body and sus- 
pended upon side timbers attached to the 
trucks. The arc requires to be of so largea 
radius that the body must necessarily be ele- 
vated to an unsafe height, and by having its 
tonage onthe two points only, it has to be el- 
evated upon as clumsy a principle as the lift- 
ing of a table by putting the hands under the 
bottom of the legs. The rocker car when in 
motion. has a bad osciallating action, which 
has been often attended with accidentsto those 
who worked on them, indeed so many casual- 
ties have resulted from their faulty operation 
that they are usually called by honest [rish- 
men, ‘* Paddy Killers.” It was on account of 
their want of safety and adaptation to the 
right purposes, that a number of managers 
of Railroads in Massachusetts made person- 
al application to Messrs, Nettleton and Bart- 


lett to try and invent a safe and conveni- 
ent Dumping Car. The above car is the re- 
sult of that request. It has been tried for 
more than half a year, with great satisfaction, 
and the patent and its expense have been giv- 
ento the inventors, The car can either be 
placed upon four or eight wheels with two 
bodies—each separate and taking its tonage 
upon the top of the truck. It is no higher 
than the common car, and it will discharge its 
lading two feet further from the track, and 
from its general construction, it will no doubt 
last much longer. These are certainly great 
and important advantages and the different 
railroads think so, as more orders have been 
given for them than can be supplied at pre- 
sent. There is a pinion on each end of the 
axle and a rack or each end ef the truck. 


Stebbins’ Patent Faucet. 
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This is a molasses faucet, 
nufactured by Mr. Erastus Stebbins of Chico- 


pee, Mass. It is highly valued by those who 
have used it. A is the end that is inserted in 
thecask. (Itis only seen in section to show 
the interior arrangement.) The arrows indi- 
cate the course of the liquor, when it is open. 
B is the valve chamber, G is a small plate cast 
with the faucet and extending across the cham- 
ber, leaving a sector opening F. C is the valve 
rod and E the valve, or it may be called a pis- 
ton. This piston has its base made of the ex- 
act form of G, resting upon it screwed firmly 
down so as to allow no liquid to pass between 
them except when the opening of the piston 
and the opening of the plate G, as represented 
in the engraving, are exactly above one ano- 
ther. A strip or packing may be employed be- 
tween the two plates, to makeall tight. D is 
a flange cast on the piston making the exit 
achannel. C is the piston stem passing up 
and permanently secured to I, the top valve 
plate which is a sector form and can only turn 
round a certain distance, regulated by the side 
projection H. A strip of packing is placed 
around the shoulder K, and the cap is a screw 
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nut which is represented to screw all tight 
down. Ois the handle. The screw tightens 
or loosens the faucet to any degree required, 
so that there is no fears of leakage. 


New Door Weather Strip. 

Mr. H. W. Davis, of Groton, Conn. has in- 
vented a new strip for the lower part of doors 
to keep out rain, snow, dust, or celd air. It 
is not a flap hinge strip, but a vertical projec- 

| ting one. It is contained ina recess of the 
bottom door strip, and is attached by springs- 
to the upper part of the recess, and kept level 
with the bottom of the door when it 1s open, 
but when the door is closed, aside cam lever, 
projecting at the side of the door, is driven in 
by the door frame and presses down the wea- 
ther strip close upon the sill. When thedoor 
is opened the strip immediately springs up in 
its recess. Mr. Davishas applied for a patent. 


Photography. 

In speaking of a new invention in photo- 
graphy, by Belfield & Foucault, of Paris, our 
neighbor of the Philadelphia Sun says : 

‘* Tt amuses us to chronicle this, for M. P, 
Simons, in Chesnut street, opposite the State 
House, used this very process years since, 
and has superseded it by a better one, which 
renders the plate so sensitive that only one to 
four seconds is necessary to produce an im- 
pression.” 

The fact is that in invention, as everything 
else the Americans are a leetle ahead. 


Sclf-acting Ferry Gate. 

We hear that a self-acting Gate to spring 
across the passage when the ferry boat leaves 
the dock, is about to be applied in our city at 
the ferries. If it will operate well, it will be 
the means of preventing many accidents. 

Saw Mul, 

Samuel Hopper of Lewistown, Penn., has 
constructed a sawmill on a small stream gush- 
ing out of a mountain, running under a head of 
water of 120 feet conducted in iron pipes 8 and 
6 inches diameter making the pressure of the 
water in his wheel 58 lbs. to each square inch, 
the discharge from the percussion wheel only 
2 1-4 inches diameter driving thesaw 360 
strokes per minute with 20 inchessweep. The 
mill is owned by Hopper & Hamilton of the 
abové named place and in full operation, saw- 
ing lumber a little faster than any other mill 
known tothem and perhaps under the highest 
| head of water used in the United States 


Music on the Telegraph Wires. 

A person recently travelling ona highway, 
along which telegraph wires were mounted 
on posts, thus describes what he heard. 

‘*T distinctly heard these musical sounds in 
the middle of the highway, at least thirty feet 
from the wires which skirt this road, when 
there was not a breath of air stirring ; and, up- 
on-applying my ears to one of the posts sup- 
porting the telegraph wires, the vibrations 
perceptible were ot such a character as could 
not by any possibility be supposed to be pro- 
duced by atmospheric influence, and, from 
their analogy to those produced by the pas- 
sage ot electrical currents through conducting 
substances, I was still further confirmed in 
the opinion which I have already stated. If 
I am in e@or I should like to be set right, 
and I trust that the subject will attract the at- 
tention of some more accurate and philosophi- 
cal observer. 

Who will be the first inventor of an electri- 
cal piano forte?” 

We cutthe above from an exchange, but 
we know not who to give credit for it. The 
idea is a geod one and we take notice of it to 
state that such an invention has already been 
produced. Mr. A. Bain took out a patent last 
year in London for playing musical instru- 
ments by Electro Magnetic apparatus. The 
London Patent Journalcalls it an exceedingly 
ingenious invention. One part of the invention 
consists in arranging the apparatus, so that by 
playing on one instrument, another or several 
instruments will be actuated to produce simi- 
lar sounds. 


“Power Loom Mateh. 

A match was lately tried in Glasgow, Scet- 
land, for a considerable sum of money to de- 
cide the relative advantages of two patented 
improvements on the power loom. A certain 
number of looms constructed on the two dif- 
ferent principles were worked side by side, 
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Scientific Associations. 

England, France and a number of other Eu- 
“ropean nations have been long famous for In- 
stitutions to promote scientific knowledge and 
“encourage discoveries in science and art. All 
these associations have done good—incalcula- 
ble good. In England and France those soci- 
eties are justly held in high esteem and are 
liberally patronised and sustained. England 
especially knows that she is indebted to the 
genius of her men of science, her engineers 
and mechanics, more than her soldiers and 
statesmen, for her greatness and glory. At 
the present moment there are no less than 300 
Mechanics Institutions in successful opera- 
tion in Britain, besides her Atheneums, her 
Associations of Civil Engineers, and numer- 
ous other associations of a like nature. 

We regret that our people have paid so lit- 
tle attention to such Institutions and have ex- 
hibited so little enthusiasm in their success. 
We do not exhibit so much public spirit in 
those things as may justly be expected of us 
by other nations, considering the generally ad- 
mitted ingenuity of our people and their ge- 
neral intelligence. It is true that we have 
some good associations forthe dissemination 
of useful knowledge, but there should be 
twenty for every one that we now have, and 
we hope this will yet be the case. 

It gives us pleasure to know that our Civil 
Engineers have made a movement in the right 
direction. In Boston there is a society of Ci- 
vil Engineers, and one has been formed in 
this State, called The New York State Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. This last associa- 
tion was only organized on the Sth of Janua- 
ry last, and on the 10th met at Albany and 
adopted a Constitution. - This Institution has 


already a respectable number of members of 
no mean scientific attainments. Its object is 
to elevate the character of the profession by 
union, periodical meetings, the reading of pro- 
fessional papers, the ‘discussion’ of scientific 
subjects and the delivery of lectures, &c.— 
Good objects truly. ‘* Union is strength,”— 
‘* Knowledge is power.” We like to take no- 
tice of such institutions—we rejoice in their 
prosperity. It issomething to be regretted, 
that the task to establish and sustain voluntary 
associations of this kind, is far more difficult 
and troublesome, than to found and maintain 
associations for mere amusement, but it is 
one consolation to the members of such asso- 
ciations, that their objects are far higher and 
ennobling. 


Boljer Explosion,—Doctors Differ and so 
do Engineers. 

Our readers will remember an account in 
the Scientific Americanashort time ago about 
the explosion of a locomotive on the Boston 
and Providence Railroad, by which the En- 
gineer, Lucius Cummings, lost his life. A 
committee of eight experienced Engineers 
were appointed to examine into the causes of 
the explosion who reported that in their opi- 
nion ‘* the explosion took place from over- 
heating the boiler in consequence of a want 
of water.” Itseems that the same subject 
had been referred by the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers to a committee, in order that 
they might investigate the matter, also. On 
the 6th inst. that Committee reported before 
the society, and an able one it is, which has 
since been published in the Boston Traveller. 

The Report of this Committee is signed by 
Wn. P. Parrott, and the conclusion arrived at 
is totally different from the report of the other 
committee. It says that the testimony is op- 
posed to the water being low, and the diffi- 
culty was local below the surface of the wa- 
ter and twas occasioned by the under heating 
of the lower and middle portion of the tubes, 
thus giving the contained water a spheroidal 
form.” 

It farther says that as the engineer at the 
TMaoment of explosion put his hand to the steam 
whistle, that the slight agitation of the water 
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reduced the spheroidal form of water below 
into highly explosive steam. The ultimate 
cause is thus held to result from what is cal- 
led the spheroid property of water and the 
primary cause of this, is held to be incrusta- 
tion in the boiler. 


Burning Glasses of the Ancients. 

Burning Glasses were known to the ancients. 
In the second Act of the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, Strepsiades is made to say to Socrates 
that he has thought of a fine invention not to 
pay his debts. He says to Socrates : 

‘© Hast thou seen this fine transparent stone 
with which they kindle fire ? 

Is it not glass you mean? 

True. 

Well what wilt thou do with it ? 

When they give me a summons I will put 
this glass to the sun and make the whole wri- 
ting of the summons melt ata distance.” 

The writing here spoken of must have been 
made on wax, or did he mean to consume it if 
made on any material ? 

Thescholiast, M. de la Hire, on Aristopha- 
nes, says upon this point, that the glass meant 
above was round thick glass, made on pur- 
pose for burning, and was polished with hot 
oil rubbed upon it. 

Pliny speaks of balls of glass which being 
exposed to the rays of the sun burned either 
the clothes or the flesh of the sick person 
whom they intended to cauterise. Lactantius 
says that a glass ball held to the sun kindled 
fire even in the greatest cold. Here is the 
effect of convex glasses incontestibly proved. 
But if the ancients knew that they burned, 
how were they ignorant of their magnifying 
qualities,—bow were they ignorant of this 
most important use of the burning glasses ?— 
It must have been owing to the false ideas 
which the ancients had of vision. They be- 
lieved that it was made of some substance 
flowing out of the eyes which went to search 
for objects. Such views of vision must have 
been the millstone about their necks which 
prevented them from seeing any relation be- 
tween the burning glass and our foci. Their 
burning glassestoo, were either balls or globes 
filled with water, and as the focus of the glass 
sphere ie‘distant from it about ono fourth of 
its diameter, so if their balls were half a foot 
in diameter, an object would have been brought 
within one inchand a half to perceive that it 
was magnified, and beside in looking through 
these glass balls, they must have seen distant 
objects only disfigured or confused, which 
they might have attributed to vision, for the 
clear augmentation of distant objects requires 
very large spheres, or small portions of very 
large spheres, which the moderns now use 
with such success, and cannot be found by 
chance. It is not therefore so surprising that 
the knowledge of the ancients of burning 
glasses did not carry the Romans mich further, 
but with the splendid intellect of the Greeks, 
it is wonderful that they did not discover the 
telescope and apply it to astronomy. But 
what would Galileo say if he saw Lord Ross’s 
6 feet diameter reflector? The progress of 
discovery is gradual, although some tremen- 
dous leaps are frequently made. 


Advice to our Contemporaries. 

In perusing the last number of the * Far- 
mer and Mechanic” (which by the way isa 
very good agricultural journal) we notice se- 
veral articles which had formerly appeared in 
the Scientific American and afterwards copied 
into other papers, re-copied into that journal 
and the papers from which they had copied 
them credited as being the originators of the 
articles. It is not to find fault with that jour- 
nal for copying our articles that we make the 
above statement but it is to advise them to co- 
py directly from the Scientific American, 
which will thereby enable them to present 
their readers with as late intelligence upon 
scientific matters and new inventions as their 
contemporaries can, of whom they have been 
accustomed to copy, and besides they will be 
less liable to make errors in the articles copi- 
ed, many of which appeared in their last num- 
ber, some of which were ludicrous. Other pa- 
pers “ take particular note.”-— Advice gratis. 


Our contemporaries, the Morgan Herald, Le- 
banon Packet, &c., will please accept our 
thanks for their very flattering notices of the 
Scientific American. 


Public Notice. 

As a number of letters intended for the Sci- 
entific American have been directed to Mr. R. 
Porter, we would state to our readers that Mr. 
Porter has had no connectiov with the. Scien- 
tific American for the last two years. We 
have received a number of letters from Mr. 
Porter intended for us and we publish this ne- 
tice to correct mistakes of that kind for the 
future. Another reason is this, as Mr. Porter 
is engaged in getting up the balloon that is to 
wing its way to California in four days, some 
people have written to us desiring information 
about the passage &c. We would most hum- 
bly state, that we have no desire to imitate the 
Philosopher of Rasselas, we rather prefer to 
keep within the range of exact science than 
soar amidst its improbabilities. Persons who 
desire to fly to California need not come to our 
office for wings. 

Wonderful Balloon Ascension and Expio- 
sion. 

At New Orleans on the 11th ult., M. Victor 
Verdale, a Frenchman, announced that he 
would ascend with his balloon at 4 o’clock, 
not as is customary, ina car, but attached to 
the balloon by a rope, his “ feet to heaven, 
head to earth,” and so ascending, would per- 
form some most wonderful erial feats, which 
hedid. The afternoon was exceedingly favo- 
rable for the daring eronaut, but an accident 
occurred as he started which placed him in 
great danger, as the event showed. It seems 
that when all was ready for the ascent, and the 
word was given to let go, a rent of some four 
feet was made in the balloon by getting foul 
ofa post. The gas, of course, commenced es- 
caping, the balloon at the same time rising 
majestically, and Verdale going through his 
novel performances, to the great delight of 
the assembled multitude. The balloon did 
not rise to a very great height, but went off 
steadily ina northern direction, the gas all the 
time making itsescape. On arriving over the 
Ponchartain Railroad, third Municipality, hor- 
rible to relate, the balloon exploded, and pre- 
cipitated him to the earth froma distance of 
7000 feet! and what is more astonishing he 
was not the least injured. He owee his mira- 


culous escape of death from arose bush.in the 
garden where be landed. Ine wind being 


very strong the balloon was in a measure kept 
up in such a manner as to break the fall. 

[This is the greatest feat of ground and lofty 
tumbling, in the annals of the flights of fancy, 
or fortune. ; 

Patent Flour Barrel Manufactory. 

Messrs. Humphrey and Dodge, two enter- 
prising men. have established a Manufactory 
with patent Machinery to make flour barrels 
in Williamstown, Oswego County. The Ma- 
nufactory is on the head waters of Fish Creek 
and employs from 50 to 75 men, and turns out 
easily 400 flour barrels ina day. They are 
manufactured entirely by machinery, each 
stave taking, in the process of manufacturing, 
the same position it occupies in the barrel, 
when set up; consequently all the barrels 
must be precisely alike. All the staves are of 
the same width, and after they have been sea- 
soned, are placed through the finishing ma- 
chine, where they are planed, joined, creased 
and champered. The planing gives the bar- 
rel a beautiful appearance ; the croze is simi- 
lar to the croze for tight work, and the chime 
is left thick and strong. Thebarrel varies in 
shape from the article now in use, and is sup- 
posed to have many advantages on that account. 
It is about 14 inches shorter and has an 18 
inch head, with the same sized bilge as other 
barrels. On account of their size, one fifteenth 
is gained in storage, and at the same time, 
the barrel being fuller in the quarter, will al- 
low 196 lbs. of flour to be packed looser than 
in the present shape. The heading is also 
passed through machinery, which gives it the 
same accuracy as the staves. Oswego affords 
the largest market for flour barrels in the 
world, requiring for its own use at least a mil- 
lion of barrels per annum, beside the ordinary 
Canadian demand and the demand from other 
Lake ports on the American side. 


The sheriff at Hagerstown, Md. has seized 
upon the Franklin Railroad, extending from 
that place to the Pennsylvania line, with all 
its land appurtenances, and will sell the same 
on the 10th of April next, by virtue of a writ 
issued out of the Washington County Court: 
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Eminent Female Astronomer. 


In the year 1831, agold medal, of the value 
of 20 ducates, was founded by the King of 
Denmark, to be awarded to any person whe 
should first discover a telescopic comet ; and 
on the ist of October, 1841, 103 o’clock, 
P. M. such a comét was discovered by Miss 
Mitchell nearly vertical above Polaris, about 
five degrees. With characteristic modesty 
Miss Mitchell declined to allow her father 
Hon. William Mitchell, to publish her dis- 
covery immediately, remarking: ‘ Ifitis a 
new comet, our friends, the Bonds of Cam- 
bridge, have seen it.” The failure to com- 
municate by the mail following the discovery 
to the Minister of Denmark the fact of the 
discovery, technically debarred her from the 
receipt of the medal although it was fully ad- 
mitted by the judges, Prof. Schumacher, at 
Altona and Prof. Airy, of Greenwich, that the 
comet was first seen by Miss Mitchell. Mr. 
Everett first brought the subject before these 
judges, who were, however, not authorized to 
set aside the published conditions of the 
award. He then, by the adviceof the excel- 
lent Charge d’Affaires for Denmark, and 
through the agency of our Minister at Co- 
penhagen, and the Danish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, appealed to the king of Denmark 
who directed that the medal should be con- 
ferred upon our learned countrywoman, who 
is said to be the first lady in the world who 
was ever thus honored. Miss Mitchell’s abi- 
lities as an observer have for some years been 
recognized and used in one of the public works 
of our country. By way of showing this lady’s 
priority in the discovery, we may mention the 
fact that on the 3d of October the same comet 
was first seen at Rome by Father de Vico; 
on the 7th of October in England by W. R. 
Dawes ; and on the 11th of October at Ham- 
burg by Madame Rumker, the wife of the Di- 
rector of the Observatory in that city. 


Manufacturing in Texas, 


The town of New Braunfels says the Austin 
Democrat, is said to be rapidly improving. It 
is ‘beautifully situated on the west bank of 
the Guadaloupe River, atthe. foot of the moun- 
tains. and-posaesses water power ofthe great- 
est value. Arrangements have been made for 
the establishment of cotton and woolen facto- 
ries there within the present year. This will 
be the first enterprise of the kind undertaken 
in Texas, and we have no doubt it will prove 
eminently successful Already there are two: 
saw and grist mills in full operation. The 
surreunding country is rapidly filling up with: 
industrious and respectable settlers, and the 
recent immigration from Germany is said.to be 
of the best class. We know of no town in the 
interior of our State whose prospects are more: 
promising.” 


Lake Superior Copper. 

The mining has been very successful at 
Lake Superior iast season. At one mine the 
lode of copper is between six and seven feet 
thick and is nearly a continued mass of pure 
metal, so much so that they are obliged to 
‘work the rock away around it, and then cut 
the masses witha chisel in order to handle 
them. Some masses weighing from one to 
two tons have also been taken out and a consi- 
derable quantity of silver has also been disco- 
vered. 


Back Volumes of the Scientific American. 

A few more copies of complete sets of vol. 
3 of the Scientific American may be had at 
the office, either bound or in sheets. Price 
neatly bound $275, in sheets suitable for mail- 
ing $2. Send in your orders early if you de- 
sire them filled for we have but a few more 
opies left, and the number is growing less 
every day. 


Our London Patrons. 

We are happy in being able to inform our 
English patrons that such arrangements have 
been completed with the London Patent Of- 
fice that the Scientific American may hereaf- 
ter be found there. Messrs. Barlow & Payne 
are agents at 89 Chancery Lane, and will re- 
ceive. remittances on account of the Scientific 
American from those who may desire to sub- 
scribe. , 

Terms—38 dollars per year and postage paid 
out of the United States. 
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Francis Bacon. 

This philosopher was the English contem- 
porary of the great Galileo, whose biography 
we have already pubtished. The name of 
Bacon is familiar to’all, but there are not ma- 
ny who are acquainted particularly with his 
history. The*following memoir, therefore, 
will be of mach interest to many of our read- 
ers :— 

Frasicis Bacon was the youngest son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon of London, at whose man- 
sion in the Strand, he was born in 1561. 

When a boy, he seems to have been about 
the court, and received some notice from 
Queen Elizabeth, for his ingeniousness and 
intelligence. At the age of thirteen he was 
gent to Trinity College, where he studied with 
diligence andsuccess. At the age of sixteen, 
according to Dr. Hawley, his chaplain and bi- 
ographer, he formed a dislike to the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle ; not for anything worthless 
of the author, but because he thought it “‘a 
philosophy only strong for disputations and 
contentions, but barren of the production of 
works for the life of man.” 

On leaving Cambridge he entered Gray’s 


Inn asa student of law, where he was made | 


an ancient on the 21st of November, 1576 ; 
and, as his attendance was not required in 
London for some years, he went to France in 
the suite of Sir Amias Paulett, the British 
Ambassador to thatcourt. His superior saga- 
city recommending him to the ambassador he 
was sent home with an important message to 
the queen. On his return to France he devo- 
ted considerable time to examining the coun- 
try, and collecting information on the charac- 
ters and resources of the European princes ; 
which information he arranged at the age of 
nineteen, into a work ‘ On the State of Eu- 
rope.” In this early effort of inherent genius 
we have decided evidence of the depth of pe- 
netration, industry in research, and solid judg- 
ment, which, .in later years, made him great 
among modern philosophers. 

On the death of his father, by which he was 
left almost wholly unprovided for, he re- 
turned to Eogland in 1579, and applied him- 
self to the study of law and philosophy. In 
both-of-these departments 0 study he made 
great progress, and in June, 1582, he was cal- 
led to the bar. Some of Bacon’s biographers 
assert that the dry details of legal investiga- 
tion were unsuited to his lofty genius, and 
that philosophy being more congenial to his 
spirit, attracted the largest share of his atten- 
tion, This might be : and certain it is, that 
he studied philosophy with more than com- 
mon assiduity; for when a student in Gray’s 
Inn, he published a piece entitled ‘* the Grea- 
test Birth of Time,” in which his great work 
the “‘ Organon,” is sketched—yet he was by 
no means either careless or undistinguished as 
a member of the legal-profession. In 1580 he 
wae made a bencher, and at the age of twenty 
eight, was appointed counsel extraordinary to 
the queen, besides receiving several other le- 
gal appoiatments in rapid succession. 

Although connected with the most power- 
ful family of Elizabeth’s reign, Bacon’s pros- 
pects of state preferment were considerably 
marred by the opinions entertained of his 
speculative disposition. His mind was too 
far advanced for the age he lived in, and his 
genius too original and gigantic to be appre- 
ciated by the men of hia time. Hence he was 
looked on, to a certain extent with an eye of 
suspicion, and the Cecils, with whom Bacon 
was nearly related, jealous of the zealous 
friendship which’ he had early evinced for 
their great rival the Earl of Essex, then in the 
decline, operated rather to hinder thanad- 
vance the interest of Bacon at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth. All that the Cecils ever 
procured for Bacon was the reversion of the 
office of registrar of the Star Chamber, which 
however, yielded him no emolument until 20 
years afterwards. Essex endeavored to pro- 
cure for him the office of Solicitor General ; 
but failing in this he made Bacon a present of 
Twickenham park, worth £1800. 

Bazon’s friendship for Essex was of a most 
sincere character. Notwithstanding the op- 
position of powerful relations, he attached his 
elder brother to the interest of this nobleman, 
and although a coldness subsequently ensued 
in consequence of a difference of politics, and 

the line of policy which Essex pursued, when 
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ruin closed around the unfortunate Essex, Ba- 
con still evinced the friendship of former years 
and by application and entreaty to the queen, 
strove to avert the fate to which Essex was 
afterwards subjected. In virtue of his office 
Bacon had to appear as one of her majesty’s 
counsel against his tormer friend. Instead, 
however, of attaching any blame to him for 
this, it must rather be considered a duty from 


which he could not escape, and which afford- |’ 


ed opportunity of befriending the accused 
earl. The declarations of treason against the 
Earl of Essex, which Bacon had to draw up by 
command of the queen, were so mollified by 
early friendship as not to suit the purposes of 
the earl’s accuser’s, and caused the vindictive 
Elizabeth to remark, “I see old love is not 
easily forgotten.” 

In 1592, Bacon was returned to parliament 
for the county of Middlesex, and distinguish- 
ed himself in the debates, by taking the po- 
pular side. From this time till the accession 
of James I. Bacon’s pecuniary circumstances 
were very bad. He was twice arrested for 
debt, and failed in an attempt to form a matri- 
monial connexien to relieve his difficulties. — 
He published several works on political and 
legal subjects, some of which have been cha- 
racterized as too much eulogistic of his royal 
mistress. 

Upon the accession of James I., Bacon re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood, and at this 
time his eloquence and information gave him 
great weight in the House of Commons. From 
the prudence and boldness with which he re- 
presented the oppressions of the royal pur- 
veyors, he received the thanks of parlia- 
ment, and was appointed one of the counsel 
tothe king. With the latter appointment he 
received a pension of £60 per annum. Note] 
withstanding the opposition of Cecil, now 
Earl of Salisbury, and the rivalry of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, the attorney general, he continu- 
ed to rise both in royal favor and the good 
graces of the nation at large. 

In 1605 Bacon published ‘‘ The Advance- 
ment of Learning.” Two years afterwards 
he was appointed solicitor general, which of- 
fice he fulfilled with distinguished success — 
Cils Dia ¢ D Wesiminste oF 
and he received a large fortune by marriage 
with the daughter of Benedict Barnham, Esq. 
a wealthy alderman of London. His ‘parlia- 
mentary labors still added to his popularity, 
without lessening his interests with the crown, 
Neither public nor professional labors, howe- 
ver, lessened the assiduity with which he 
pursued the study of philosophy. He publish- 
ed his ‘* Cogitata et Visa,” which formed the 
groundwork of his ‘* Novum Organon Scien- 
ttarum,” and sent copies to his learned friends 
for examination and criticism. 

(To be continued.)- 


Platina Metal. 

This metal was formerly of more value than 
gold. Butthe platina mines of Russia have 
furnished such an abundance of the ore, that 
it is now next to gold in value. It is a metal, 
color whitish silvery—the heaviest, the most 
difficult of fusion, the most ductile, and the 
most flexible of the known metals, having a 
specific gravity of 21.5, and capable of being 
hammered into leaves, or drawn into wires, 
of extreme tenuity. Its hardness is interme- 
diate between that of copper and capable of 
being welded at a white heat, either one piece 
to another, or to a bit of iron or steel. It is 
not in the least affected by the air or water, 
and it is not attacked by any of the pure ac- 
ids ; but is dissolved by chlorine and nitro- 
muriatic acid. 

In beauty, ductility, and indestructibility 
it is hardly interior to gold. When a. per- 
fectly clean surface of platinum is presented 
to a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gas, it 
has the extraordinary property of causing them 
to combine, soas to form water, and often 
with such rapidity as to render the metal red- 
hot. Platinum was discovered about 1741 ; 
butit attracted little notice until the mode of 
purifying it, and rendering it malleable, was 
discovered by Dr. Wollaston. Itis found in 
the metallic state in Brazil and Peru; at An- 
tioquia in South America ; and Estremadura 
in Spain ; and latterly in considerable quanti- 
ties in the Uralian mountain, and in Califor- 
nia. Its appearance, in the rough state in 
Which itis imported, isthat of small grains 


or scales, of a metal lustre, darker than sil- 
ver, and extremelyheavy. In this state it is 
combined with palladium, rhodium, titanium, 
iron, gold, or other metals. The particles 
are seldom larger than a pea, but pieces have 
been found as large as a hazel nut; and in 
1831, a mass of native metal was discovered 
in Demicloft’s gold mines in Russia, weigh- 
ing upwards of 20 lbs. 

The perfection with which vessels of pla- 
tinum resist the action of heat and air, of 
most of the acids, and of sulphur and mercu- 
ry, renders them peculiarly valuable in many 
chemical applications ; so that notwithstand- 
ing the high value of the metal, which is be- 
tween four and five time its weight of silver, 
itis now much employed for crucibles, re- 
torts for the distillation of sulphuric acid, 
mirrors for reflecting telescopes, by gun- 
smiths, and others. Its property of being wel- 
ded either one piece with another, or with 
iron and steel, admits for many useful appli- 
cations in the arts. From its scarcity and in- 
destructibility, it has been proposed to use it 
tor coinage ; and we believe coins of the res- 
pective values of 3,6 and 30 silver roubles 
are now current in Russia. 


The Use of Quinine at the West. 

A medical correspondent of the Surgical 
Journal, writing from the West, says : The 
immense quantities of quinine sold here would 
astonish an Eastern dealer in drugs, _ Five 
hundred ounces by one druggist in a small 
village are often disposed of in a few days, 
and in the larger towns fifteen hundred or two 
thousand ounces are no uncommon sale by 
one house from twelve to thirty weeks. In 
speaking of the fever, or fever and ague, as it 
is called, for which this medicine is used, the 
same writter says, that though generally pre- 
valent, and in some seasons almost universal, 
(as in 1848, when every person, man, woman 
and child, were down with it,) yet the mor- 
tality as compared with fevers at the East, is 
as one to fifty. Whena man is seized with 
the chills, the physician prescribes sixty 
grains of quinine in six equal doses, and if he 
is very restless adds one eighth of a grain of 
morphine to one of the powder, perhaps the 
first, and generally in twenty-four hours, the 
patient is well. But without this invaluable 
medicine, the patient is often down for weeks 
and even months. 


Lyons in France. 

Lyons is the centre of the great silk manu- 
facturing region of France. It has apopula- 
tion of nearly 200,000, swarming through the 
lofty irregular houses which crowd and dark- 
en the narrow, crooked and filthy streets, 

The silk manufacture was begun there in 
1450. There are no large buildings : like 
cotton factories, where the work is carried on 
—everything is done in private houses. The 
proprietor gives out the work all prepared for 
weaving, and it is brought home to him when 
itis finished. A draughtsman, usually a mi- 
nor partner, is constantly employed in getting 
up new patterns.and itis the special business 
of another artiste to lay in the piece, There 
are in operation in and about Lyons, not’ less 
than thirty one or two thousand silk looms, or 
about one to every six or eight of the popula- 
tion, The houses in which the work is car- 
ried on, are dark, close, damp and filthy—the 
living is of the poorest kind, and the whole 
weaving population is wretchedly depraved, 
both physically and morally. Of the men 
who are of a proper age for military service, 
at least one-half are exempted by weakness, 
disease or deformity, and the females can 
boast no superiority whatever over men. 

As one winds his way along the streets, he 
looks in through the open windows upon pie- 
ces of glossy silk in the loom, of bright, gay 
colors, and he sees leaning over the beautiful 
web, and plying the shuttle amidst the deli- 
cate threads, some gaunt and haggard form, 
whose sunken eye glares mechanically upon 
the growing robe of some proud Duchess, 
and whose long, lank fingers go thoughtless- 
ly to their places, as the quick click of the 
shuttle gives notice of its movement across 
the piece. For a few sous aday, weary and 
hungry, and sick, these wretched beings toil 
onfor the decoration of those who can scarce- 
ly believe that there is such a thing as misery 
in the world. 
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t sign for Stoves. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 
ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 

For the week ending March 20, 1849. - 

To William T. Barnes, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
for improvement in ap.paratus for raising wa- 
ter. Patented March 20, 1849. 

To J. T. Farrand. of Port Byron, N. Y., for 
improvement in apparatus for drawing water 
from wells. Patented March 20, 1849. 

To Freeman F. Merrick of Lynn, Mass. for 
improvement in tide Water Wheels. Patented 
March 20, 1849. 

To Tilley and W. Flint, of Westford, Mass. 
for improvement in Steel yards for weighing. 
Patented March 20, 1849. 

To T. J. Wells of New York, City, for 
improvementin Planing Machines. Patented 
March 20, 1849. 

To R. M. Bouton, of West Troy, N. Y. for 
Machine for making percussion Caps. Pa- 
tented March 20, 1849. 

To Thomas G. Boon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for improvementin carding machines, Paten- 
ted March 20, 1849. 

To John N. Dearborn of Boston, Mass. for 
provementin Cooking Ranges. Patented March 
20, 1849. 

To John Spangénberg, of Jefferson Parish, 
La., for improvement in Draining and Blanch- 
ing Sugars. Patented March 20, 1849, Ante- 
dated September 20, 1848. 

To Edward Saterlee, of Albany, N. Y. for 
improvement in processes for burnishing me- 
tals. Patented March 20, 1849. 

To John P. Hayes, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in portable hot air Furnaces. Pa- 
tented March 20, 1849. 

To Harvey Houghton of Truxton, N. Y. for 
Bell Telegraph. Patented March 20, 1849. 

To Caleb Winegar, of Springport, N. Y. 

or-improvementin- Magueti ales he,.Pa- 
tented March 20, 1849. 

To S. W. Aikin. of Spring Hill, Tenn. for 
improvement in Cotton’Cultivators. Patented 
March 20, 1849. 

To Oliver Tiffany, of New York City, for 
improvement in air heating Furnaces, Paten- 
ted March 20, 1849. 

To E. L. Mathewson, of Hartford, Conn. 
for self-adjusting Railroad Switch. Patented 
March 20, 1849. 

To Job. Johnson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
improved Spring Snap Hook. Patented March 
20, 1849. 

To C. Walker and G. Wilson, of Chester 
Vt., for improvement in the manufacture of 
paper veneers. Patented March 20, 1849. . 

To Julius King, of Bordentown, N. J. for 
adjustable cut off. Patented March 20, 1849. 

To D. H. Chamberlain, of Boston, Mass., 
for improved sliding wrench, Patented March 
20 1849, 

To Jos. P. Woodbury, of Boston Mass. for 
improvement in Planing Machines. Patent- 
ed March 20, 1849. 

To Daniel H. Solliday, of Northern Liber- 
ties, Pa. for improvement in Gas Burners. Pa- 
tented March 20, 1849. 

To Israel Jackson, of West Grove, Pa. for 
improvement in hanging carriage bodies. Pa- 
tented March 20, 1849. 

To Geo. Yerger, of Philadelphia, Pa. for 
improvement in Surgical Apparatus for frac- 
tured or injured Ankles. Patented March 
20, 1849. 

To Daniel R. Pratt, of Worcester, Mass. 
for improvement in springs for carriages, &c. 
Pateuted March 20, 1849. 

To Jno. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. for im- 
proved Machine for turning a lock in Sheet 
metal. Patented March 20, 1849, 

RE ‘ISSUES. 

To Geo. P. Mason, of Williston, Vt. for im- 
provement in preparing wool and cotton for 
Carding, Patented Sept. 4, 1847. Re-issued 


March 20, 1849. 
DESIGN. 


To S W. Gibbs, of Pattonsburg, Va. for De- 
Patented March 20, 1849, 
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TO CORRESPONDENXKTS. 


“T.J. C. of Md.”—We do net exchange 
with the Courier, therefore we are unable to 
furnish it, address them again and no doubt 
they will forward it. 

“ 0.C. D. of Pa.” and “H. 0. of Ct"— 
Your drawings have been received and will be 
examined on Monday. 

* J, IC. of Pa.”—We cannotaccount for the 
delay on the part of the Commissioner. You 
must hear from him soon, it is high time 

“J, S. D. of N. H."—We have examined 
the drawings of your instruments and find that 
in many particulars they are new and novel. 
Their merchantable value will depend altoge- 
ther upon the measures taken to introduce 
them. Mathematical instruments are not ge- 
nerally profitable to the inventor, please send 
us a model. 

“H. G. P. of Pa."—Your Printing Tele- 
graph, embodies the same principles employ- 
ed by Profs. House and Bain We see noth- 
ing new in it to encourage you in making ap- 
plication for Letters Patent. The Electro- 
Magnetic Engine is not new, they have been 
employed with levers before. 

*N. B. W. of Mich.”—W. W. Woodworth’s 
patent was granted on the amended specifica- 
tion in 1845 and has 10 years torun as we un- 
derstand it. 

“Wm. P. B. of Geo."—Without a general 
description of the ‘* Propelling Power” you re- 
fer to, we shall be unable to give our opinion 
of its probable value. If it will accomplish 
wellthe object for which it is intended, it 
will do; a practical trial will settle the point. 

‘J, A. S. of Ohio.’—The drawings of your 
mortising machine, are not in our possession. 
There seems to be some mistake in the matter. 

“C,H. of S. C."—Your letter and fine list of 
subscribers duly reached us, thank you for it. 
We cannot give you such information as you 
desire, having no knowledge of such a person 
as you name. 

“S. Z. H. of N.H.”—No personcould have 
inferred justly from our language in reference 
to the “ floating of iron” whether we knew or 


not that iron would float. Your explanation 
of the néedle floating in water is different from 


that of Dalton,—the fact of it being able to 
float is known to every school boy. 

“T. S. J. of Ohio." Paddle wheels con- 
structed upon your plan are now in use, toa 
limited extent. They answer avery good pur- 
pose, but hitherto builders have refused toem- 
ploy them fearing that they would bemore lia- 
ble to get out of order, than the kinds general- 
lyin use. We should like to hear the result 
of your further experiments. 

“B. J.C. J. and M. C. of Mass.”—Your 
funds have been received, we shall proceed 
with your business as fast as possible. 

“D. M. L. of Canada.”—Weare not in pos- 
session of the information you desire, we would 
gladly furnish it if possible. Mr. Law resides 
in Wilmington, N. C. You might learn the 
full particulars, in regard to his Stave Dres- 
sing Machine by addressing him a letter. 

“T, D. of Oneida. Co. N. Y.”—We could 
furnish you with the receipt but do not think 
it reasonable to do so. You can get itfroma 
dyey by paying a reasonable sum, as every man 
should, for it requires both time and money to 
gain such information. You are mistaken 
about the oxgall, and another ingredient that 
you have mentioned. Club together and pay 
a reasonable sutn to Mr. Lean, dyer, and you 
will get it, or to Mr. Hollister. ; 

“ J, H. L. of Pa.”"—The diving bell is 
moved from place to place by a chain from 
above. Itis not divided as yours is, but the 
communicating tube and the way of expel- 
ling the foul air is the same in botheases. A 
patent could be secured on its combined cham- 
bers. The Patent Office feeis $30. You 
would have to send usa model. 


“ J, H. of Ms.”—Your caveat has been ac- 
knowledged at Washington and we are pro- 
ceeding with your papers for the other appli- 
cation. 

“PS. of N. Y” °° H. W. D. of Ct.” H. 
W. C. of Mass.” *R.S, T. of R I.” and * N. 
P. Sand A. R. D. of Va”—Your specifica- 
tions, drawings and models have all been for- 
warded to the Patent Office. 


“C.D.and T. L. V. of Pa.’—We are un- 
der the impression that you can procure a pa- 
tent for your machine. The drawing, howe- 


ver, is so indefinite that in order to decide 
more fully we shall require a model ; you can 
send one by express or any convenient mode 
of conveyance. ? 

‘A,B. of Ct.” I. C. and J. T. of N. Y.” 
and ** E. B.of Mass.’—We have sent your spe- 
cifications for re-signing and we-hope to re- 
ceive them from you again as soon as possi- 
ble. 

“EJ. of Mass.”—Please forward the a- 
mount of Patent fee $30, and we will proceed 
with your business without delay. 

*©R.C of Mass.”—Your model has been re- 
ceived, but has not yet been examined. 

“G. W.L. of Pa.” “*W. H.D. of Mass.” 
«J.C. M. of Mich.” and “ J. W. of N. 0."— 
The drawings of your machines are all execu- 
ted and ina few days the specifications will be 
prepared and forwarded to you for signature. 

‘°W.M. of Ala.”—We shall attend to your 
business at the earliest possible moment, and 
at the same time we shall endeavour to furnish 
Mr. B— the information he desires. 

s* KE. H. of Mass.”—We sent your caveat for 
signatures several days ago. Why doyou not 
return it? 

‘° D. W. of Me.”—The package was recei- 
ved, and the papers have been forwarded to 
the Patent Office 

“H. T. of Mass.”—Your plan of a Lock is 
very novel and ingenious, sufficiently go to 
warrant an application for letters patent.— 
Your best course would be to employ a lock- 
smith in Worcester to build one for experi- 
mental purposes. It would be attended with 
much less expense and trouble than in this 
city. We shall preserve the pattern for future 
reference. 

Will the Maine Farmer please inform us if 
convenient of the residence of W. C. Bates 
and S. T. Tucker. We have letters for them 
concerning their improvements in Wool Spin- 
ning noticed in No. i4 Vol. 4, Scientific Am- 
erican. 

We have several drawings of new inventions 
for examination, and shall attend to them as 
early as possible, just now we are very much 
hurried. ‘y 

We have received an able Communication 
from H. Ancrum, of Ashly, Pike Co. Missou- 
ri, on a National Scheme of Sheep Husbandry, 
which will appear next week. 


HAND PLANING MACHINES. 


HE subscribers have on hand and are constant- 

ly manufacturing Hand Planing Machines of the 
most eppeeyed construction : will plane 22 inches 
iniength and 10 inches in width a sample of which 
may be seen at Wood’s T’ool Store, corner of Chat- 
ham and Duane sts. N Y. 

The subscribers also make to order larger sized 
Planers, to work by power. Also, Lathes, Drilling 
Machines, Mill Gearing, Shafting, Pulleys, &c. Or- 
ders left at T. J. Wood’s Tool Store, or addressed to 
the subscribers at Union Works, Meriden, Ct. will 
receive prompt attention. 

OLIVER SNOW & CO. 

N.B. All work done by us is warranted to give 
satisfaction. m31 6t* 


REMIUM SHINGLE MACHINE,.—Public atten- 
tion is invited to an improvement in making 
Shinglesby means of a Machine patented by Jona- 
than Bennett, in August last. Nearly two years’ trial 
enables the subscribers to speak with confidence of 
its superior merits- 

Bythe arrangement of the knives this machine 
preserves almost entire the grain of the timber, 
(which 1s a great consideration in the wear of shin- 
gles,) jointing them, and producing near one-third 
more from a given quantity of time, than can be got 
by any other process now used, and every shingle in 
perfection—without liability to clip, shorten or mar 
them in any way by checks or shakes, ard leavin; 
every one as sound asif riven. It has also the ad- 
vantage of greater dispatch, as two shingles are pro- 
duced by each descending motion of the gate to 
which the knives are attached. The HIGHEST PRE- 
MiuMwas obtained by this machine at its exhibition 
den ee at the National Fair held inthe city of New 

ork. 

Persons desiring to purchase rights for Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey and Massachusetts, address 

JAMES D. JOHNSON, Easton, Conn., or 
DANIEL SANFORD, 163 South st,, N. Y. 

For any of the States not above mentioned, ad- 

dress JOHN H. PETERS, Kent, Ct. m31 2t* 


CAMERA LUCIDA. 
OTWITHSTANDING the demand for these use- 
fulinstruments has been so great we are yet 
able to supply orders for them. 

Every draughtsman and every person that desires 
to foster a taste for the beautiful art of sketching 
should surely have one. Address MUNN & CO. at 
this office. Price $6, boxed and shipped where di- 
rected. m3l 


‘© ATTENTION THE WHOLE.” 
C ITIZENS and Strangers are respectfully invited 
to visit GURNEY’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
189 Broadway, where Likenesses of the finest finish 
and most durable materials are taken in clear or 
stormy weather. 
N.B.—Paintings, Daguerreotypes, Engravings,&c., 
copied. m31 


EDWARD B. JACKS80N, 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF PATENT RIGHTS. 


No.4 Phoenix Block, Dock street, above 2d, Phila- 
delphia. 


References of the highest respectability and 
security given if required. m3l 3t* 


Patent Agency. 

{2G From our long acquaintance and experience 
in Patent Office business we have no hesitancy in as- 
serting that we are better able to judge the merits 
of new inventions, and are better capable ofadvising 
upon all subjects pertaining to Patents than any 


other concern inthe United States. 

Any business connected with the Patent office 
may be done by letter through the Scientific Am- 
erican office with the same facility and certainty as 
though the inventor applied in person. Our pri- 
ces too (another important consideration to inven- 
tors) are but about halfas much as the charges of 
most agents as the amount of business which we do, 
and that in connection with the publication of the 
Scientific American renders to us superior advan- 
tage overall other agents. _ 

Having been often complimented by those who 
have entrusted their business in our care, we here 
repeat what very many have said. ‘‘ The best Pa- 
tent Agency in the United States is at the Scienti- 
fic American office ” ll 

All models, drawings or communications that are 
sent to the Scientific American office for inspection 
are deposited from the eyes of the public until the 
necessary application for securing the invention has 
been made. 

The best of artists are constantly employed to 
make drawings from models and our corps of speci- 
fication writers are composed of gentlemen formerly 
connected with the Patent office at Washington as 
Examiners. 

All communications should be addressed to 

MUNN & CO. Scientific American Office. 

Post Parp. (d16) New York. 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS. 


gG- On payment of the yearly subscription to the 
publishers of the ‘s 


NEW YORK WEEKLY SUN, 


of ONE DOLLAR, subscribers will receive gratui- 
tously, a splendid large portrait of PRESIDENT 
TAYLOR, and also have the chance of securing one 


of the 

1000 PRIZES, 
worth from $25 to $1 each, which are to be distribu- 
ted among the subscribers to that paper, at the close 
ofthe present year. 

The Weekly Sun for 1849, besides being the best 
and cheapest Family Paper in the world, willbe en- 
riched by a series of ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES 
written expressly forthis paper, and for which Four 
Prizes of $250 have been offered by the Proprietors. 
BEACH, BROTHERS, Sun Office. 

corner of Nassauand Fulton sts. 


m3} tf 


PATENT DRILLING MACHINE. 


OR SALE.—A first rate small drilling machine, 
suitable for drilling iron, copper or any other me- 
tal, and is said to be the best machine yet invented 
for these purposes. The machine is worked witha 
crank and geering, and 1s in perfect order for im- 
mediate use. Price 15 dollars. Address, post paid, 
m31 MUNN &CO., New York. 


Wanted. 


N an Iron Foundry at Houston, Texas, a First-rate 
Moulder—one who understands dry loam work. 
Also, a First-rate Pattern Maker. Steady employ- 
ment and good wages will bepaid, The applicants 
muct he mastan aftho hnsindad, and af enhér and th. 
dustrious habits. Letters may be addressed to the 
“Home Protection Foundry, Houston, Texas,” or 
post paid, to Munn & Co., 128 Fulton st. m3l 


WONDERFUL CHURNS. 


HAT will cause butter to come from milk in 
three to four minutes, for sale at $3, $4 and $5 
each, atthe Agricultural Warehouse of 
£8 S- C. HILLS & CO. 43 Fulton st. 


SUPERIOR TURNING LATHES. 


Ames STEWART, 15 Canal-st.and 106 Elm-st. is 

constantly manufacturing and hasnow on hand 
between 50 and 60 superior lathes of the following 
descriptions and at reasonable prices, namely : 

Dentist’s Lathes, very highly finished. 

est ist “ common, 

Brass and Wood Turner’s Lathes. 

Jeweller’s and Pencil-case maker’s very superior. 

J.STEWART is also authorized to act as agent for 
the sale ofthe celebrated Lathes manufactured by 
James T. Perkins ef Hudson, of large size and at 
prices from $250 to $800. A specimen of this des- 
coon may be seen at his factory as above. 

jo7t 


GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 
REMOVED. 


THE SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agent 
cy from 189 Water to 43 Fulton street. 

The object of this Agency is to enable Inventors te 
realize something fortheir inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goodg or Patent Rights. 

Charges moderate and no charge willbe made un 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon moderate 
terms. Applications can be made to the undersigr- 
ed, personally or py ener post paid. 

f8 SAMUEL C. HILLS, Patent Agent. 


E. NEVILLE, WOOD ENGRAVER. 
122 Fulton st. corner Nassau. 


The above is prepared to execute all orders at 
the shortest notice andonthe most reasonable terms. 


STEAM ENGINES. 


WE have on hand a few first rate 5 horse power 
engines of superior construction complete with 
pumpsy regulator and connecting pipes that we will 
sell for the low sum of $250. 

The engines are made of the best material and the 
piston works vertically so that they occupy but lit- 
tle space. Address MUNN & CO. New York, Post 
paid. m3 


SAW MANUFACTORY. 


EAVITT & M‘DANIEL, Fisherville, N H., Man 
ufacturers of Mill, Circular, Tennon, Cross-cut, 
and Pit Saws. Also, Felloe, Turning and Veneer- 
ing Saws ; Billet or Wood Cutter’s Saws ; Iron or 
Brass Web Saws, Pruning and Butcher’s Bow Saws, 
Chest, Hand, Pannel and Ripping Saws. Also, Plas. 
tering Trowels. J. McDaniel, Concord. Wm. D 
Leavitt, Fisherville. RUFUS R. LEE, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, No. 11 Kilby st. (up stairs) 
d30 3m* Boston, Mass. 


SUPERIOR ENGINE LATHES. 


WE are manufacturing and selling at our estab- 
lishment in New London, Ct. a superior article 
of Screw Engine lathes and also hand lathes of every 
dimension at an extremely low price. 
Address ALBERTSON, DOUGLASS & CO. 
Post Paid: {d26m*} New London, Ct. 
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MORSE’S AIR DISTRIBUTOR. 
For Burning Wet Saw Dust, Tan, Turning 
Chips or other fine Fuel. 
Patented 1846—Re-issued 1848. 


N LOCKPORT N.Y., the Steam DoubleSaw Mill 

of R H. Stevens, running two Saws 160 cuts per 
minute—2 Stave Sawing and-one Planing Machines, 
Jointer and Circular Saw for cutting off, is driven 
wholly by the saw dustas made from green logs, 
bark and clips, without wood or slabs, except for kin- 
dling, and has been since October last. Two boil- 
ers, 20 feet long, 40 inches diameter, each 2 flues, 
with heaters, anda chimney 40 feet highare used ; a 
good draft being indispensible. 

In Buffalo, N. Case & Cos. Tannery has been run- 
ning since May 1848, a large Bark mill, 2settsheavy 
hide mills, 4 pumps, one roller, two last turning aad 
two last finishing machines and one circular saw for 
sawing timber, with TAN, without a stick of wood ; 
kindling up with turning chips. Before May last, 
two cords of hard wood were used daily to do the 
same work, saving more than one thousand dollars 
per ann. and using up worthless fuel. A large num- 
ber of Tanneries, Steam Saw Mills}& Machire shops 
kd introduced this great discovery in western New 
York. 

Every Saw Mill and Tannery runinng by steam 
inthis State,can do likewise, and save hundreds of 
thousands of dollars ; and all establishments running 
by steam, where fine fuel can be had can make @ 
great saving in cost of fuel, by applying to the sub- 
scriber, (post paid,) forthe right to use in this State 
and the castings, orto Dr. John A. Campbell, Buffa- 
lo. The whole expense is usually saved in cost of 
fuelin from three to 6months. Competent persons 
sent to place the castings if required.. 

Infringements on this Patent will be prosecu- 
forthwith. L. A. SPALDING. 
Lockport, N. ¥. m24 3t* 


DICK’S ANTI-FRICTION PRESS. 


T HIS Press, which was patented in October last, 
combines great simplicity of construction with 
intense severity of operation, compactness, conve- 
nience for use and cheapness, and is admirably adap- 
ted toa great variety of purposes, such as pressing 
Oils, Cotton, Tobacco, Hemp, Hay, Cheese, Cloth, 
Paper &c. ; Baling goods ; Embossing and Printing ; 
Envelope Cutting ; Jeweller’s work ; Shearing Me- 
tals ; Hoisting vessels into docks ; Gumming Saws ; 
Making Lead-pipe ; Punching, Rivetting and Cutting 
Iron &c. &c. &. Orders and Communications to be 
addressed to WM. D. HARRIS, 
j6 3m* Agent for the Patentee, 138 Front st. N.Y 


PATENT: LUBRICATING OIL FOR MA- 


CHINERY. 


of Ibe subscribers are now prepared to supply Dev- 
lan’s Patent Oilinany quantity. Machinists, Ma- 
nufacturers &c., are invited to examine the article. 
Certificates of its superiority over all other oils from 
some of our most extensive manufacturers can be 
seen at this office. 

KENNEDY & GELSTON, 6 1-2Pine-st. New York, 
Sole Agents for the New England States, and State 
of New York. 

Samples of the oil may be seen at the Scientific 
American Office. ml0 tf 


te 


Lap welded WroughtIron Tubes 


FOR TUBULAR BOILERS,. 
From 1 1-2 t & inches diameter. 


Tee are the only Tubes of the same quality 
‘J and mantfacture as those so extensively used 
in England, Scotland, France and Germany, for 
Locomotive, Mrrine and other Steam Engine Boil- 
ers. THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 
d30 : 28 Platt street, New York. 


BRITISH PATENTS. 
MESSRS. ROBERTSON AND CO., 


PATENT SOLICITORS. 


(Of which Firm Mr. J. C. Robertson, the Editor 6 
the Mechanics Magazine from its commencement in: 
1833, is principal partner,) undertake 

The Procuration of Patents. 

For England, Scotland, Ireland, and all other Eu- 
pipena Countries: and the transaction, generally,of 
all business relating to patents. 

Instructions to Inventors can be had gratis, on ap- 
plying to Mr. THOMAS PROSSER, 28 Platt Street, 
New York ; asalso the necessary forms of Petition’ 
and Declaration for British Patents. 

PATENT OFFICE 
ml10 tf 166 Fleet Street, London. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


THE address of the gentleman, who advertised in 
this paper on the 29th April 1848, for a person 
competent to erecta Shot Tower &c. Address 
m20 3t* JOHN, Baltimore Shot Tower. 


A. G. FAY. 


MANUFACTURER of Lead Pencils. Graduate 
"4 Drawing; writing and Stylographic ; and Ar 
tist’s pencils, Crayons, Ever points, Pen Holders &c. 

The above pencils are peculiarly adapted to Me- 
chanics use, as they possess great firmness and 
strength of points. 

Orders solicited from all parts of the country and 
goods forwarded withdespatch. 

Concord, Mass. jouit 


Johnson’s Improved Shingle 
Machine. 


A lee Subscriber having received Letters Patent 
for an improvement in the Shingle Maehine, is 
now readyto furnish them at short notice, and he 
would request all those who want a good machine 
for sawing shingles, to callon him and examine the 
improvements he has made, as one eighth more shin- 
gles can be sawed in the same given time than by 
any other machine now in use. Manufactured at 
Augusta, Me.and Albany,N. Y. J.G. JOHNSON. 
Augusta, Maine, Oct.28, 1848. 028 ly 


HARTSON’S FIRST PREMIUM TOOL MA- 
NUFACTORY.—42 Gold st. N. Y. 


W HERE he continuesto manufacture at short ne 
YY tice his Superior Turning Lathes, Drilling, Slot- 
ting, Bolt and Gear Cutting Machines of all sizes, 
together with all othertools required in engine and 
Machine Manufactories. All made in the best pos- 
sible workman-like manner. Each tool is caref. ully 
adjusted before leaving the manufactory. Communi 
cations for particulars cheerfully responded to by 
addressing, (Post paid.) 
jl3 3m. 


G. B. HARTSON 


Z. C. Robbins, 


Consulting Engineer and Caunsellor 


for Patentees. 
Office on F street, opposite Patent Office, Washing. 
ton, D.C jeo i 


Scientific American. 


For the Scientific American. _ 
Polsonous Acius.—-Oxalic Acid. 


This acid is characterized by white crystals 


in four sided prisms. It is very soluble in 
water, very sour and very poisonous. This 
acid looks something like epsom salts and se- 
rious results have arisen by mistaking the one 
for the other. Oxalic acid is decomposed at 
a high heat, into water, carbonic and for- 
mic acids. It can at ance be known from ep- 
som salts by being exceedingly sour in taste, 
while’ the salts are very bitter. No person 
need mistake the two. Oxalic acid volatizes 
when heated on a platinum foil, while epsom 
salts only lose their water of crystalization. 

If oxalic acid is weak, or has been suspec- 
ted to have produced death in any person, one 
test is the nitrate of silver, which produces a 
precipitate in a solution that contains 1-4000 
part by weight of oxalicacid. This oxalate 
of silver is a fulminating powder, and when 
ignited, it leaves no carbonaceous residue.— 
Sulphate of lime also produces a white preci- 
pitate with oxalic acid solution. Sulphate of 
copper produces a greenish white precipitate 
in oxalic acid solution, which 1s not easily so- 
luble in hydrochloric acid. Oxalic acid is 
the best substance known for erasing iron 
spots on linen. No other acids equal it. It is 
also used by those who bleach straw and leg- 
horn hats to clear up their color and take eut 
the iron stains. The straw hats are dried out 
of it in the sun and it does not seem to injure 
their texture so readily as some other acids. 
Seme housekeepers use oxalic acid to clean 
their brass ornaments, such as stair rods, door 
knebs and many other things. There is there- 
fore a danger of children being poisoned with 
it, as it very often happens that what some 
are forbid . 
The antidotes for this poison are magnesia, 
and chalk. Simple remedies and easily admi- 
nistered. 

Sulphuric acid is also sometimes used in 
families. It cannot strictly be said to be poi- 
sonous as it may be used in small quantities 
diluted in water, and no evil effects produ- 
eed. It will destroy life, however, if taken 
into the stomach in a strong state. A simple 
antidote is saleratus, or any alkali—or chalk 
or magnesia. We would prefer the latter as 
an antidote. We have known some cases, 
where urine was successfully (because conve- 
nient) administered. 

' Nitric Acid is also a poison, but we never 
knew of any cases of poisoning by it. Itisa 
dangerous acid to use. Its fumes are poison- 
ous, and it should be used with great caution 
in all departments where it may be necessary 
toemploy it. It stains the skin yellow and 
makes white silk a beautiful golden color.— 
It is injurious to the texture of woolen cloth 
and is used to produce the orange colors on 
blue table spreads. Ammonia or potash are 
the best antidotes. 

Light and the Eye. 

On closing the eyes, after having looked 
steadfastly at a sheet of white paper held in 
the sun for about a half a minute, and cover- 
ing them without pressure to exclude extra- 
neous light, the figure of the paper remains 
invisible for some time. At first it is gener- 
ally white and thengradually changes through 
the colors of the spectrum. All the colors 
are seldom seen at the same trial; and it rare- 
jy happens, when one or more are missed 

that they afterwardsappear. Thus when the 
change is from green to red, yellow or or- 
ange are seldom seen. The change from 
white generally commences with a light in- 
digoor blue, and terminates with red or some 
compound of it, but sometimes with a deep 
blue or violet. The colors are generally seen 
at the edges of the figure first, though this is 
not always the case ; and when they once ap- 


stance, contrary to their order, in the spec- | be coagulated, and fixed in green and black alternately, duriog half a revolution. 


trum, although when the last has appeared, 
they occur in various ways. 


Superior Red Ink. 

Take a small quantity of the best carmine, 
about the size of a pea, and put it into a small 
phial with a little spirit of hartshorn to dis- 
solve it. When dissolved put as much pure 
water in it as will give it the desired shade, 
and then let the bottle not be corked for some 
time, to allow the hartshorn to evaporate, 
when it is ready for use. This ink is very 
permanent and does not change its color. 

The common red ink is made by boiling bra- 

zil wood, taking the strong solution and ad- 
ding to it a small quantity of dissolved alum. 
It looks all the better to have a few drops of 
the muriate of tin added to the liquor—not 
too much however, or it will injure the pen. 
A quill is the only pen to use red ink with. 
If a small quantity of sumac and quercitron 
bark be boiled along with the brazil wood it 
makes the ink still better—of a scarlet shade. 
Brazil wood itself is rather on the blue shade. 
For common purposes, we advise those who 
use much red ink, and make it themselves— 
not to forget the sumac at least, but a very 
small quantity will suffice. The liquor should 
be strained through a cloth as soon as it is boil- 
ed, and when cold bottled and kept well clo- 
sed in the bottle. 


Blue Writing Ink. 

Four ounces sulphate of iron, 24 drachms 
of sulphuric acid, 1 ounce or q. s. nitric acid, 6 
ounces ferrocyanide of potassium ; water q.s. 
Dissolve the sulphate of iron in one pint of 
water, then add the sulphuric acid, and heat 
the solution to boiling, then pour in the 
nitric acid in smal] quantities at a-time, con- 
tinuing the boiling until the iron is per oxidi- 
zed. Dissolve the ferrocyanide of potassium 
in two pints of water, and add the former so- 
lution, when cold, tothis. Collect the preci- 
pitate that will be formed on a filter, and care- 
fully wash it with distilled water, until the 
blue precipitate begins to dissolve in the wa- 

e will now be nd to be soluble in 
pure water, although insoluble if any other 
salt be present. Rub what remains ina mor- 
tar with distilled water until a clear solution 
is obtained of the required intensity of color. 
A little oxalic acid is sometimes added, but 
this is not necessary, if the above instructions 
be carefully followed, as the precipitate will 
be perfectly and permanently soluble in pure 
water. 

Fire Arms Differently Charged. 

Balls which fit accurately the bore of a 
piece, have the greatest effect, as they do not 
come out so readily but give time for the grea- 
ter quantity of powder to ignite. 

When the powder is rammed violently 
down, its effect is no greater, but somewhat 
less than when barely pressed down with the 
ball upon it. 

Gunpowder around a ball diminishes its ef- 
fect, as it expands in all directions, and when 
it is upon the top of a ball, it must in some 
measure act counter to its progress. 

By taking a ball and putting a little powder 
under and considerable before it, its effects 
may be almost nullified, and yet there will 
be considerable noise when the gun isdischar- 
ged. 


To Stop Horses Saddenly. 

It is said that horses which run away will 
stop at once, if there is any thing thrown over 
their heads, which hinders their seeing. If 
therefore there can be a screen fixed about 
the head stall, say of indiarubber cloth, which 
can be drawn down by a cord over the horse’s 
eyes when they run away, they will thus 
at once be stopped. Such an arrangement 
connected with two small cords to the seat of 
the carriage to be pulled from within, might 
be a great safeguard against horses running 
away, of which thereare many good ones that 
seem to have a passion for it. J. W. 
To Prevent aBruisefrom Becoming Dis- 

colored. 

It is said that blood can be prevented from 
settling in a bruise, by applying to the place 


pear, they often remain mixed up with those | a cloth wrung out of very warm water, and re- 


that succeed. 


Many curious modifications | newing it until the pain ceases. 


The mois- 


and confused mixtures of colors will be per- | ture and heat liquify the blood, and send it 
ceived at times; but it seldom happens that] back to the proper channels, which, by neg- 
the colors develope themselves in thefirst in- | lect, or the use of cold applications, would 


blotches directly under the skin. 


History of the Rotary Engine. 
Prepared expressly for the Scientific Ame- 
rican. 


EVANS’ ROTARY ENGINE, 
Fig, 54, 


This engine was invented by an English en- 
gineer named John Evans, of Wallingford, in 
1828. It shows how liable practical men are 
to fall into error as well as mere theorists, and 
we will never be surprised at this after James 
Watt, so gifted and eminently scientific, fell 
into like errors. 

This engine is composed of a long cylinder 
A A, laid horizontally, and divided into two 
equal parts by a disk, or broad flanch B, in the 
interior; in each department is a drum D, 
composed of two concentric cylinders, cast in 
one piece, and a channel E, is formed, exten- 
ding the length of the drum, and reaching from 
the larger to smaller cylinder, the object of 
which is stated to be to obtaingreater surface. 
Through these drums passes an axis F, with 
small projecting’ feathers, fitted into corres- 
ponding grooves in the interior cylinder of the 
drum, which thus comes round the axis. At- 
tached to the periphery of the drum, by a 
hinge, isa flap or piston G, which is of some- 
what greater diameter than the channel H, 

eft um and the exterior cylin- 
der A, and placed immediately over the cleft 
or channel E. The drums are pressed against 
the disk B, by the end plates K, of the same 
diameter as the cylinder A, and having their 
upper surface bevelled round the rim to receive 
the packing, which is covered by a flat hoop, 
pressed down by a short cylinder L, by screws 
screwing intothe flanch of A, so that nosteam 
can escape between the drum and the disk B, 
or the end plates K. The drums must be so 
placed on the shaft F, that when the cleft E, 

Fig. 55. 
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of one drum is on the highest part of the shaft, 
that on the other drum shall be on the lowest 
part of the shaft. Along the upper side of the 
cylinder A, is fixed a groove, through which 
descends a stout shutter, on to the drum or 
abutment M, faced with brass, and having 
above it a packing of hemp N, covered witha 
plate of metal, pressed down by the screws O. 
The steam is admitted by a steam pipe P, in- 
to the steam box Q, (of which there are two, 
one to each drum,) furnished with a slide 
valve R, regulated by an eccentric on the ax- 
is; S is the eduction pipe. The steam being 
admitted into one compartment, acts against 
the shutter M, and the piston G, and causes 
the drum and shaft to revolve; when, by the 
revolution of the drum, the piston of the oth- 
er drum is carried past the aperture in the 
steam box G, the steam is admitted to it, and 
shut off from the first compartment, and the 
revolution of the shaft is thus continued, by 
the admission of steaminto each compartment 
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The 
eduction pipe may communicate either with 
the condenser or the atmosphere. 

The steam acting as proposed by Mr. Evans 
can have no tendeacy to force the piston eith- 
er way. 


Curious mode ofGrafting the Grape Vine. 

A gentleman in the neighborhood of Opor- 
to, split a vine shoot (white grapes,) very 
carefully down the middle, cutting the bud in 
half, and then split a corresponding shoot on 
a black vine, andunited them as in common 
grafting, and, after many experiments, suc- 
ceeded in making the graft grow, and the pro- 
duce of the vine was white and black fruit 
on the same bunch. 


Repulsion.—Steel and Water. 

Dr. Dalton, in his philosophical experi- 
ments, says, “if a blade of a well polished 
knife be dipped into a basin of cold water, 
the particles of each of those two bodies do 
not seem to come in contact with each other ; 
for when the blade is taken out, the water 
slides off, leaving the blade quitedry, as if it 
had previously been smeared with any greasy 
substance. 

In the same way, if a common sewing nee- 
dle be laid horizontally on a glass of water, 
it will not sink, but form a kind of trench on 
the surface on which it lies and floats about. 
This proceeds from the little attraction which 
exists between the cold water and the polish- 
ed steel. It is necessary that both the knife, 
in the last experiment, and also the needle, 
should be dry and clean ; otherwise, the ef- 
fect will not be produced. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine for April, has 
made its appearance. It contains a portrait 
of Washington Irving and his ‘* Sunny Side” 
on the banks of the Hudson. A view on the 
river Stour in England, and the scene of an 
encampment in the Sacramento valley, which 
we imagine will be verified to the sorrow of 
some of the participants; the artist has execu- 
ted faithfully our idea of being far away from 
“ nome Sweet Home.” Holden is cheap at a 
dollar. 


Neal’s Gazette, published in Philadelphia, 
has been considerably enlarged and makes a 
beautiful appearance. It is an excellent pa- 
per. 5 
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